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APOLOGY 


For  convenience  of  posterity  I  have  tried  to  write 
down  something  of  what  I  remember  of  life  at 
Willowbrook  together  with  what  I  could  gather 
about  the  derivations  and  connections  of  our  family. 
In  the  spring  of  1870  I  went  away  to  school  and  though 
I  spent  my  vacations  at  Willowbrook  for  another  ten  years, 
I  never  lived  there  continuously  after  1873.  My  later 
recollections,  therefore,  are  fragmentary  and  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  someone  who  remembers  more  than  I 
do  especially  about  the  period  of  what  George  calls  “the 
Great  Matriarchs.” 

My  memories  of  what  I  saw  take  the  form  of  pictures 
— Mr.  Seward  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  on  Mother’s 
right  hand  in  a  chair  higher  than  ordinary  that  gave  sup¬ 
port  to  his  arm  disabled  by  the  slash  of  the  assassin ;  Mr. 
Seward  in  his  carriage  at  the  front  door  and  Molly  carry¬ 
ing  out  to  him  a  little  rum  and  sugar;  Uncle  Throop  on 
Mother’s  left  hand  at  the  table,  and  Uncle  Throop  in  the 
parlor,  having  his  white  hair,  quite  long,  brushed  and 
cologned  while  Mr.  Morse  read  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn; 

the  old  Senator  James  Bayard  and  his  box  of  Vichy  loz- 
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enges  that  he  gave  to  the  children;  Father  and  Andrew 
Norwood  and  others  sitting  out  under  the  trees  in  front 
of  the  house  (sometimes  it  was  Uncle  Throop  and  Mr. 
Bayard  talking  Copperhead)  ;  a  picnic  in  the  Cove  for 
Mr.  Seward  and  the  foreign  ministers  that  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  rain ;  a  picnic  to  Skaneateles  where  the  younger 
Senator,  Tom  Bayard,  drove  the  horses  and  Long  Wagon 
so  carefully  down  the  steep  hills ;  another  picnic  at  Long 
Point,  present  T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  poet,  who  was  visiting 
the  Hatches,  along  with  Miss  Woodman  with  golden  hair, 
his  fiancee.  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  letter  to  Bayard  Taylor 
which  is  added.  Much  later  I  remember  Mother  and 
Bishop  Huntington  sipping  champagne  punch  at  the  Lower 
House  at  Helen  Anderson’s  wedding. 

I  remember,  too,  Dr.  Brown  in  the  Sand  Beach  Church 
and  others  of  the  ministers,  and  Dr.  Condit  and  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  the  Seminary  who  often  preached  there.  From 
Auburn  many  people  who  came  to  call — Dr.  Willard,  Uncle 
James  Seymour,  Mr.  Christopher  Morgan,  Mr.  Michael 
Meyers,  Father’s  early  friend,  and  many  others. 

E.  S.  M. 
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THE  THROOPS 


What  established  the  Martin  family  at  Wil- 

lowbrook  was  “Uncle  Throop.”  His  biog¬ 
raphy  in  the  Century  Dictionary’s  book  of 
Names,  reads : 

Throop,  Enos  Thompson.  Born  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
August  21,  1784;  died  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1874.  An 
American  Democratic  politician.  He  was  member  of 
Congress  from  New  York  1815-16;  was  elected  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  New  York  1828;  succeeded  Van 
Buren  as  governor  March,  1829;  was  reelected  as 
governor  in  1830  and  served  until  1833 ;  and  was  charge 
d’affaires  at  Naples  1838-42. 


That  is  the  record,  succinct  but  sufficient,  of  his  public 
life;  though  it  leaves  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  him 
unsung.  He  was  a  pioneer,  born  of  pioneer  stock,  and 
with  the  urge  to  move-on  in  himself.  Observe  that  he 
was  born  in  Johnstown.  The  Throops  came  by  way  of 
Barnstable  and  Bristol  to  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  George  Throop,  his  grandfather  (by 
adoption),  had  established  himself  at  Johnstown  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  as  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
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there,  and,  one  reads,  as  teacher  to  the  children  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  the  famous  Indian  agent.  This  Rev. 
George  Throop  (born  Bristol  1723),  minister  at  Johns¬ 
town,  was  married  at  Lebanon  (1746)  to  Mehetibel  Bliss, 
and  had  several  children  of  his  own  and  an  adopted  son, 
George  Bliss  Throop,  who  survived  all  the  other  children 
and  inherited  what  his  adopted  father  left.  This  son, 
George  Bliss  Throop,  born  in  Lebanon,  1761,  was  by 
birth  a  Bliss,  third  of  the  seven  children  of  John  Bliss 
(b.  in  Lebanon  1726)  and  Mary  Throop,  who  went  to 
Nova  Scotia  but  came  back  at  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Being  a  Throop  on  his  mother’s  side,  he  was  adopted 
by  his  mother’s  brother  and  went  to  Johnstown.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1783,  Abia  Thompson,  daughter  of  Enos  Thomp¬ 
son,  an  able  woman,  of  first-rate  character  and  energy. 
She  named  her  eldest  son  after  her  father,  and  her  eldest 
daughter  Mehetibel,  after  Mehetibel  Bliss  Throop,  her 
husband’s  mother  by  adoption.  Mehetibel  Throop,  b.  at 
Johnstown  1786,  married  at  Johnstown  (Oct.  10,  1805) 
Thaddeus  Martin,  and  was  the  mother  of  Enos  Thomp¬ 
son  Throop  Martin,  born  at  Johnstown,  1808,  and  eight 
other  children. 

Abia  Thompson,  known  and  much  respected  in  our 
family  as  “Grandmother  Hatch,”  lived  many  years  at  Wil- 
lowbrook  and  died  there  in  1846.  She  was  born  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  Sept.,  1762,  the  daughter  as  said  of 
Enos  Thompson  (born  Aug.  18,  1717),  who  married 
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Sarah  Hitchcock  (1745),  and  granddaughter  of  Samuel 
Thompson,  who  married  (Nov.  4,  1695)  Rebecca,  eldest 
daughter  of  Deputy-Governor  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
Samuel  Thompson  was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  Thompson 
(died  June,  1707),  and  grandson  of  Anthony  Thompson, 
who  came  from  England  with  Eaton  in  1637,  on  the  Hec¬ 
tor ,  and  signed  the  New  Haven  Constitution,  June  4, 
1:639.  J.  S.  Jenkins  in  his  Lives  of  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  says  of  Abia  Thompson: 


Her  father  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  removed  from  New 
Haven  at  an  early  period,  and  settled  the  tract  of  wild  land  near 
the  east  line  of  Dutchess  county,  called  from  the  patent  ‘The  Nine 
Partners.’  Smith  Thompson,  late  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  father’s  side,  and  the  late 
Jacob  Sutherland  of  the  old  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  on  the 
mother’s  side,  were  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  other  brothers. 
Mrs.  Throop  had  two  brothers,  Israel  and  Jesse  Thompson,  both 
of  whom  repeatedly  represented  their  respective  counties  (Dutchess 
and  Rensselaer)  in  the  legislature,  and  both  held  the  office  of 
county  judge. 


Abia,  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  five  Throop 
children  of  whom  four  grew  up,  to  wit :  Enos  Thompson, 
born  August  21,  1784,  named  after  her  father;  Mehetibel, 
born  August  3,  1786;  Mary  Ann,  born  October  8,  1790, 
and  George  Bliss,  born  April  12,  1793,  named  after  her 
husband.  These  children,  as  appears,  were  all  born  in 
Johnstown  where  their  father  seems  to  have  done  well 
until  he  met  with  an  accident  from  the  effects  of  which, 
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in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  doctors,  he  died  on  November 
13,  1794,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  That  left  Abia  with  a 
baby  a  year  and  a  half  old,  a  daughter  about  five,  another 
daughter  Mehetibel,  nine,  and  a  son,  Enos,  ten.  Having 
that  family  to  raise,  she  doubtless  thought  over  her  mat¬ 
ters  and  within  the  year  after  Throop’s  death,  in  her 
thirty-second  year,  she  married  George  Whitfield  Hatch, 
who  was  six  or  seven  years  her  junior.  Of  this  marriage 
also  there  were  five  children — Abia,  bom  in  1796;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  born  in  1799;  Sarah  Louisa,  born  in  1802,  but  died 
the  following  year;  George  Whitfield,  Jr.,  born  in  1804, 
and  Israel  Thompson,  born  in  1808.  Presumably  all  of 
these  children  were  born  in  Johnstown,  for  Mehetibel 
Throop  Martin’s  eldest  son  (Abia’s  grandson)  was  born 
there  in  1808  in  the  same  year  as  his  half-uncle,  Israel 
Hatch.  George  Whitfield  Hatch,  Abia’s  second  husband, 
died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  59,  and  is  buried  as  is  his  wife 
in  the  old  North  Street  burying  ground  at  Auburn  in  the 
lot  of  Gershon  Powers,  who  was  the  husband  of  Abia’s 
daughter,  and  was  member  of  the  21st  Congress  from  the 
Cayuga  district. 

Her  first  husband,  George  Bliss  Throop,  with  whom  we 
are  more  concerned,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  as  said,  in 
1761.  By  that  time  it  appears  the  pressure  for  subsistence 
from  the  soil  of  Connecticut  had  begun  to  be  noticed  by 
the  residents  there,  and  when,  as  the  result  of  the  war 
with  the  French  in  Canada,  the  Acadians  were  moved 
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from  Nova  Scotia  to  Louisiana,  settlers  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  from  Connecticut,  migrated  to  Nova  Scotia 
to  take  up  these  Acadian  lands.  It  appears  that  the 
parents  of  George  Bliss  Throop  were  among  those  who 
went,  and  that  they  took  this  son  with  them.  But  they 
were  caught  by  the  Revolution,  and  being  Whigs,  had  to 
take  to  the  woods  and  make  their  way  painfully  back  to 
Connecticut.  Col.  Josiah  Throop,  who  was  part  of  that 
migration,  younger  brother  of  Rev.  George  Throop  and 
uncle  of  our  George  Bliss,  was  an  interesting  character 
with  a  turn  for  verse  and  other  forms  of  adventure. 
Caught  in  Acadia  by  the  Revolution,  he  tried,  it  appears, 
to  swing  Nova  Scotia  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Colonies,  but 
could  not  work  it  and  helped  to  seize  a  British  ship  and 
sail  her  to  Boston.  At  home  he  backed  the  Revolution,  and 
got  his  military  title  in  service  under  Col.  Marinus  Wil¬ 
lett.  Finally,  finding  that  he  had  lost  pretty  much  all  that 
he  had  in  the  service  of  the  Colonies  and  got  no  adequate 
recompense,  he  petitioned  the  legislature  for  leave  to  beg 
in  the  streets  of  New  York.  That,  however,  must  be  taken 
rather  as  a  sign  of  humor  than  of  extreme  poverty,  and 
that  he  did  have  humor  and  uncommon  liveliness  of  mind 
some  of  his  writings  that  have  come  down  clearly  indicate. 
Moreover,  his  petition  for  the  right  to  beg  has  a  historical 
background  since  it  was  a  privilege  granted  in  much  earlier 
times  in  England  to  deserving  writers,  and  perhaps  others, 
whose  labors  had  not  been  duly  requited  by  their  public. 
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One  person  to  whom  this  privilege  was  granted  was  Stowe, 
gatherer  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  or  thereabouts  of 
English  annals,  of  which  there  is  a  black-letter  edition 
in  the  library  at  Willowbrook. 

George  Bliss  Throop  having  come  back  presumably  by 
1 775,  was  adopted  as  said  by  his  mother’s  brother  at 
Johnstown.  He  must  have  pursued  his  studies  somewhere, 
for  he  is  credited  in  The  Lives  of  the  Governors  with 
having  had  a  collegiate  education  and  being  “a  man  of 
culture  and  earnest  piety.”  There  was  probably  no  con¬ 
siderable  western  movement  out  of  Connecticut  until  the 
end  of  the  Revolution,  for  while  the  fighting  lasted  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  which  was  the  road  to  Western  New 
York,  was  not  a  comfortable  place  of  residence.  But  the 
Sullivan  Expedition,  1779,  cleaned  up  that  road  and  all 
Western  New  York,  and  after  the  Revolution  there  were 
spoils  of  war  again,  especially  at  Johnstown,  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  by  far  the  ablest 
British  agent  and  dealer  with  Indians  in  the  country.  He 
had  died  just  as  the  Revolution  was  beginning.  He  might 
easily  have  gone  with  the  Colonies  if  he  had  lived  in  spite 
of  his  attachment  to  British  rule,  for  he  was  really  a 
statesman.  His  son  John  became  a  rancid  and  militant 
Tory,  harried  the  country  north  of  the  Mohawk  and  had 
to  quit  it  after  the  war.  Consequently  there  were  Tory 
lands  to  settle  on  around  Johnstown,  for  the  Johnson 
property  was  confiscated. 
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At  Johnstown  then  one  finds  George  Bliss  Throop 
equipped  for  service  especially  as  a  conveyancer.  In  Johns¬ 
town  he  found  employment  and  there,  as  narrated,  his 
five  children  were  born  during  the  ten  years  that  followed 
his  marriage  in  Dutchess  County  to  Abia  Thompson  on 
November  2,  1783. 

His  father  by  adoption,  the  Rev.  George  Throop,  of 
Johnstown,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolution  in  Col. 
Samuel  Brewster’s  regiment.  The  adopted  son,  George 
Bliss  Throop,  also  served  in  the  Revolution  in  the  Third 
New  York  Regiment.  He  also  taught  school  and  surveyed 
land. 

Col.  Josiah  Throop,  when  84  years  of  age,  in  1811, 
wrote  the  following  lines  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  George  Throop,  and  sent  them  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew,  Enos  Thompson  Throop : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  George  Throop,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel,  who  departed  this  life  in  cheerful  hope  of  a 
better,  May  23,  1804,  aged  80  years  and  two  months. 

Farewell,  you  leave  a  thankless  world  behind, 

Whose  great  concern  was  ever  on  your  mind. 

You  warned  them  their  best  interests  to  pursue. 

Some  took  it  kindly  and  were  fond  of  you, 

A  gazing  number  watched  with  eager  eyes, 

Catched,  eat,  and  lived  on  your  infirmities. 

A  Minister!  To  tell  a  merry  jest, 

Or,  when  ’tis  told,  to  laugh  among  the  rest ! 

‘O,  Shame’  they  cry,  not  knowing  that  true  grace 
Leaves  God’s  first  stamp  on  nature  as  it  was. 
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Grace  knows  the  different  tempers  of  mankind 
And  suits  its  blessings  to  their  turn  of  mind. 

The  various  appetites  Heaven  gives  it  feeds, 

And  makes  them  happy  just  as  Nature  needs; 

The  wise,  the  simple,  thoughtful,  dull  and  gay 
Give  happiness  to  all,  in  their  own  way. 

But  now  the  motley  farce  of  life  is  o’er. 

They  frown  or  scoff  to  hear  you  laugh  no  more. 

We  saw  you  at  the  closing  scene  resigned. 

“Receive  me  Lord”  you  cried  “and  bless  mankind.” 

Such  is  the  pedigree  of  the  Martin  branch  of  the  Throop 
family  as  derived  from  Winchester  Fitch’s  article  in  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  begin¬ 
ning  in  Volume  36,  1905. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  true  name  of  the  Throop 
family  is  Scroope,  and  that  it  derives  from  Col.  Adrian 
Scroope,  who  fought  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Bristol  Castle  in  1649,  served  on  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  that  condemned  King  Charles  I,  and  signed  his 
death  warrant.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  tried,  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  in  1660.  But  William  Throope,  who 
turned  up  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  in  1 666  and  married 
Mary  Chapman,  was  believed  in  the  Throop  family  to 
be  the  son  of  the  regicide,  who  had  changed  his  name  for 
reasons  of  politics  and  safety.  Favoring  this  opinion  is 
the  fact  that  the  name  Adrian  Scroope  was  signed  in  1665 
and  1667  to  two  different  deeds  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Presi¬ 
dent  Stiles,  of  Yale,  who  published  in  1794  a  history  of 
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the  regicides,  was  interested  in  this  story  of  Scroope  and 
included  it  in  his  history. 

At  any  rate  William  Throope,  believed  to  have  been 
Adrian  Scroope,  was  married  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  4th 
of  May,  1666,  to  Mary  Chapman,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Chapman,  of  Marshfield,  who  came  in  the  Elizabeth,  1635, 
from  London,  aged  20,  described  as  ship  carpenter  from 
Southwark  in  Surrey,  and  married  Lydia  Willis,  23rd  of 
November,  1642. 

William  was  Grand  Juryman  at  Barnstable  in  1680  and 
one  of  the  original  settlers  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  that  year. 
“He  was  the  first  to  travel  overland  with  a  team,  transport¬ 
ing  his  family  in  an  ox-cart.”  He  had  eight  children  of 
whom  the  third  was  William,  born  1678,  who  married,  at 
Bristol,  Martha  Colyn,  in  March,  1698.  He  was  Captain 
William  Throope.  He  served  as  Commissioner  to  survey 
600  acres  of  undivided  land  in  Bristol,  moved  about  1720 
to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  as  land  agent  for  the  proprietors,  and 
there  was  Representative,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Moderator 
at  town  meetings  and  a  Captain  of  Militia.  Of  his  children, 
the  oldest  was  William,  and  the  youngest  Rev.  Benjamin, 
an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  His  oldest  son, 
William,  born  1699  at  Bristol,  married  at  Pembroke,  1719, 
Elizabeth  Stansbury,  a  descendant  of  Josiah  Stansborough 
of  Long  Island.  This  William  was  Cornet  of  Lebanon 
Troop  of  Horse,  Ensign  and  finally  Lieutenant  of  the 
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Forces  called  for  the  Cape  Breton  Expedition.  He  had 
four  children  of  Elizabeth  Stansbury,  the  two  older  ones, 
ministers,  Rev.  William,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Rev.  George,  born  ioth  of  March,  1723,  minister 
of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Also  Elizabeth;  and  Josiah  who 
served  in  the  Revolution. 

Lebanon  became  a  remarkable  village.  It  came  to  have 
the  best  school  west  of  Massachusetts.  The  Trumbulls 
lived  there.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Washington’s  strong 
support  in  the  Revolution  and  the  original  “Brother  Jona¬ 
than,”  had  his  Revolutionary  War  office  at  Lebanon,  where 
it  still  stands.  There  lived  also  Solomon  Williams,  and 
William  Williams,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  Several  generations  of  Throops  were  neighbors 
and  co-workers  of  Trumbulls  and  Williamses  and  there 
were  marriages  between  the  families,  as  when  Deborah, 
daughter  (b.  Bristol  1702)  of  Dan  Throop  and  Deborah 
Marcy,  married  at  Lebanon  in  1724  Samuel  Williams  of 
the  family  that  produced  William  Williams,  the  signer, 
and  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  founder  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege.  There  were  also  Blisses  in  Lebanon,  descendants  of 
Thomas  Bliss,  a  Puritan  of  Devonshire  or  Northampton¬ 
shire  who  was  born  about  1580,  and  married  Margaret 
Lawrence.  Their  son  Lawrence  was  the  grandfather  of 
Deacon  Caleb  Bliss,  whose  grandson  Jeduthan  Bliss  mar¬ 
ried  Susannah  Tracy,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  and 
Mary  (Throop)  Tracy. 
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John  Bliss,  brother  of  Lawrence  Bliss,  married  Patience 
Burt  and  had  a  son  John  (2nd),  who  married  Anna  Terry, 
and  had  a  son  John  Bliss  (3rd)  who  married  Hannah  Tick- 
nor  and  had  a  son  John  Bliss  (4th)  born  in  Lebanon,  May 
26th,  1726,  who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  was  driven 
out,  as  said  above,  by  Tories  during  the  Revolution.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  assertion  and  belief,,,  this  John  Bliss  (4th) 
married  Mary  Throop,  born  in  1744,  sister  of  Rev.  George 
Throop,  and  had  a  son  George  Bliss.  “It  is  certain,”  says 
Winchester  Fitch,  “that  Rev.  George  Throop  adopted 
George  Bliss,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Throop  and  was 
brought  up  as  his  son.  It  is  also  certain  that  George  Bliss, 
his  ‘nephew  by  blood/  was  not  his  wife’s  nephew,  as 
she  was  descended  from  Nathaniel  Bliss,  Sr.,  son  of  John 
and  Patience  (Burt)  Bliss.” 

The  children  of  John  and  Mary  (Throop)  Bliss  were: 
John 

Elijah  Dan,  born  1759;  died  1800-5 
George  Bliss  (Throop) 

James,  born  1763;  died  Aug.  12,  1831 

David 

Jedediah 

Bliss  Family  Genealogy 

Records  at  Willimantic,  Conn.,  show  that  Mary  Bliss 
was  guardian  of  her  sons  Elijah  and  Jedediah. 

Nathaniel  Bliss,  Sr.,  married  Mary  Wright  of  Spring- 
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The  Throopes  in  their  persons,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
have  been  of  a  manly  stature,  well  proportioned,  comely, 
and  naturally  graceful  in  their  bearing.  I  remember  among 
them  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  handsome  women, 
and  good  singers.  One  feature  somewhat  striking  was  a 
large,  pleasant,  prominent  eye.  A  story  is  told  of  Dr. 
Payne  who  was  greeted  by  one  of  the  Throopes  as  he 
was  walking  past  with  an  owl  he  had  shot,  with  the  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘What  rare  bird  have  you  there  for  your  dinner?’ 
to  which  he  replied:  ‘I  don’t  know,  but  it  has  a  Throope 
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The  main  fountain  of  information  about  our 
branch  of  the  Martin  family  is  Cothren’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Ancient  Woodbury ,  published  in  1854 
by  Bronson  Bros,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.  It  is 
surmised  that  the  first  Martin  of  our  family  to  settle  in 
Connecticut  was  Lieutenant  Samuel  Martin,  of  New 
Haven  and  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  emigrated  from  Plymouth  between  1640  and 
1645.  This  Samuel  married,  1646,  a  widow,  Phebe  Bracey 
of  New  Haven,  daughter  of  William  Bisby,  “a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London.”  Samuel  was  Corporal  of  dragoons, 
Jan.  1675,  and  served  in  King  Phillip’s  war;  earned  Lieu¬ 
tenancy  and  200  acres  of  land  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  at 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  Dec.  1675.  He  had  three  sons;  Samuel 
Martin,  Jr.,  b.  1648;  David  Martin,  b.  1650;  William 
(Seaborn)  Martin,  b.  cir.  1653.  (From  Martin  Genealogy, 
Thomas  Arthur  Hay.  1912.) 

The  connection  of  this  Lieut.  Samuel  with  our  particular 
line  of  Martins  is  conjectural,  but  such  facts  and  dates  as 
are  known  help  the  conjecture.  At  any  rate,  whether  or  not 
he  was  the  father  of  William  Martin,  called  William  Sea- 
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born  Martin,  William  is  a  certified  fact,  since  he  and  his 
wife  Abigail  were  admitted  to  the  First  Church  at  Wood¬ 
bury  on  the  30th  of  August,  1685.  The  first  child  of  this 
couple  was  Samuel,  b.  1693,  who  married  Annis  Hinman 
in  1716.  In  the  course  of  28  years,  Samuel  and  Annis  had 
17  children,  three  of  them  at  a  birth  on  March  18,  1736. 
The  names  of  the  triplets  were  Annis,  Patience  and  Con¬ 
currence.  Cothren’s  Woodbury  says  they  all  married  and 
had  children.  Their  coming  impressed  the  community  and 
the  father  being  a  man  of  moderate  means  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  aid  to  support  his  family  but  got  none. 
The  petition,  given  by  Cothren,  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  his  Majesties  Colony 
of  Connecticut  in  New  England  in  their  Session  at  Hartford  in 
May,  1736. 

The  Humble  memorial  of  Samuel  Martin  of  Woodbury  May 
it  please  your  honors 

Whereas  the  Glorious  and  Supream  Governor  of  the  World 
has  Given  me  reason  to  Sing  both  of  Mercy  and  of  Judgment  in 
that  He  had  blessed  me  with  a  numerous  posterity  and  has  particu¬ 
larly  of  Late  increased  the  number  in  an  uncommon  manner,  my 
wife  this  Spring  being  delivered  of  three  daughters  at  a  birth, 
which  made  my  number  thirteen,  and  all  living,  healthy  children ; 
and  yet  it  hathe  pleased  the  same  Providence  to  lay  me  undersome 
Considerable  disadvantages  to  support  my  family;  for  I  have 
been  by  a  sore  Wound  in  my  hand  considerably  disenabled  to 
labour;  My  Eldest  Son  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  by  a  double 
breach  in  his  thigh  is  like  to  be  a  Criple  all  his  days.  My  wife 
since  her  lying  in  inclining  much  to  Dropsy,  and  unable  to  take 
the  care  of  the  family  as  formerly;  and  having  this  Spring  also 
lost  two  new  Milch  Cows,  on  which  we  had  considerable  de¬ 
pendence  for  the  support  of  my  family,  and  especially  my  infants, 
I  am  hereby  reduced  to  considerable  straits  and  scarce  know  how 
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to  support  the  charges  Providence  hath  laid  upon  me.  And  there 
having  been  but  one  Instance  of  this  nature  in  the  Colony  hereto¬ 
fore,  viz  of  Squire  Curtis  in  Stratford.  And  hearing  what  the 
Charitable  Disposition  of  the  Honorable  Assembly  was  in  that 
case  to  that  Gentleman,  together  with  the  many  Instances  the 
Honorable  Assembly  have  given  of  their  readiness  to  help  and 
relieve  such  as  are  in  want,  I  have  hereby  been  emboldened  and 
encouraged  to  Lay  my  Case  in  the  foresaid  broken  manner  before 
you.  And  would  Now  Humbly  Intreat  this  Honorable  Assembly 
to  take  my  Case  into  their  Serious  Consideration,  and  vouchsafe 
me  some  help  and  relief  in  such  measure  as  in  their  extensive 
charity  and  in  such  measure  as  in  their  profound  Wisdom,  they 
shall  see  meet  whereby  I  may  in  some  measure  be  inabled  to  bear 
the  extraordinary  charges  Divine  Sovereignty  hath  laid  upon  me 
amidst  the  disadvantages  I  labor  under,  And  ye  Memorialist  as  in 
duty  shall  ever  pray. 

Woodbury,  May  nth,  1736. 

Samuel  Martin. 

After  the  triplets,  Annis  and  Samuel  continued  on  their 
productive  way,  had  three  more  children,  the  last  of  them, 
born  in  1744,  being  named  Deliverance.  Our  ancestor  in 
that  family  was  Nathan,  the  eleventh  child,  born  in  1734, 
who  married  Ellen  Bradley.  Nathan  and  Ellen  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  the  eighth  was  Thaddeus,  who  married 
Mehetibel  Throop  at  Johnstown  in  1805  and  died  at  Avon, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1826. 

The  gravestone  of  Annis  Martin,  the  mother  of  the 
triplets  is  still  (1931)  to  be  seen  in  the  graveyard  at 
Woodbury,  and  was  in  need  of  attention  which  has  been 
provided.  It  has  been  raised  and  the  inscription  recut. 

Samuel  Martin,  father  of  the  triplets,  seems  to  have 
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raised  his  large  family  without  outside  assistance  and 
must  have  been  a  responsible  citizen.  How  the  Woodbury 
settlers  supported  their  large  families  seems  something 
of  a  mystery,  but  they  doubtless  practised  the  simple  life. 
Of  my  grandfather  Thaddeus,  son  of  Nathan  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Samuel  and  Annis,  Mother  once  told  me  that  he 
was  a  hatter.  If  that  was  so,  it  meant  that  he  took  hold 
of  the  main  local  industry  in  that  part  of  Connecticut. 
Woodbury  was  a  hatters’  town,  as  Danbury  (near  by)  still 
is.  There  are  hat  factories  too  in  South  Norwalk,  and 
hats  still  go  out  from  Fairfield  County  to  all  parts  of  this 
country. 

Grandfather  Thaddeus  Martin,  however,  got  out  of 
Woodbury  and  went  to  Johnstown,  where  he  seems  to 
have  opened  a  store,  since  Uncle  George  Throop  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Uncle  Enos  Throop,  who  was  helping  him  about 
his  schooling,  speaks  of  getting  necessary  raiment  at  Mar¬ 
tin’s  store.  But  Thaddeus  Martin  broke  down  in  health 
and  went  to  live  in  Avon  with  his  brother  Bradley  who 
seems  to  have  been  prosperous  and  helpful.  He  died  there, 
as  said,  in  1826  (outliving  his  helpful  brother  one  year), 
21  years  after  his  marriage.  His  wife  meanwhile  had  gone 
with  her  mother  to  Willowbrook,  and  her  brothers,  Enos 
and  George  Throop,  helped  her  children  to  get  a  start  in 
life. 

Thaddeus  was  the  eighth  child  of  Nathan  Martin  and 
Ellen  Bradley.  Their  ninth  child,  born  May  6,  1782,  was 
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Bradley  (the  helpful  brother),  who  married  Harriet  B. 
Hull  (b.  Salisbury,  Conn.,  1785)  and  died  at  Avon,  N. 
Y.,  1825.  The  second  child  of  Bradley  Martin  and  Har¬ 
riet  Hull  was  Henry  Hull  Martin,  of  Albany,  born  1809, 
who  married  Anna  Townsend  in  1835.  The  fourth  child 
and  second  son  of  Henry  Hull  Martin  and  Anna  Town¬ 
send  was  Bradley  Martin,  b.  1841,  who  married  Cornelia 
Sherman,  daughter  of  Isaac  Sherman.  They  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Bradley  Martin  who  married  Miss  Phipps,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  lives  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  information  in  Cothren’s  book  about  Ellen 
Bradley  whose  marriage  to  Nathan  Martin  brought  the 
name  of  Bradley  into  the  Martin  family,  and  incidentally 
to  advertisement.  Ellen’s  ninth  child,  as  said,  was  named 
Bradley,  and  her  son  Thaddeus  named  his  oldest  boy  Mor¬ 
timer  Bradley,  possibly  after  the  child’s  grandfather. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  Woodbury  the  Martins 
climbed  to  any  notable  pinnacles  of  fame,  but  they  seem 
to  have  done  their  share  of  the  work  and  contributed  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  population.  Whenever  there  was  a  war,  some 
of  them  went  to  it.  Eleven  of  them  are  on  record  as  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  the  Revolution,  to  wit:  Joel,  Joseph,  Solo¬ 
mon,  Ezekiel,  David,  Isaiah,  Capt.  Andrew,  William, 
Gideon,  Amos  and  Samuel ;  names  which  suggest  that  the 
Bible  must  have  intruded  on  the  attention  of  Martin  par¬ 
ents.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  one  of  them  got  a  job 
in  public  office.  Two  of  them,  forging  out  through  the 
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and  George  Throop,  helped  her  children  to  get  a  start  in 
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Bradley  (the  helpful  brother),  who  married  Harriet  B. 
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send  was  Bradley  Martin,  b.  1841,  who  married  Cornelia 
Sherman,  daughter  of  Isaac  Sherman.  They  were  the  par¬ 
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timer  Bradley,  possibly  after  the  child’s  grandfather. 
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with  three  more  amiable  and  intellectual  wives  in  succes¬ 
sion  than  Dr.  Judson.” 

President  Day,  of  Yale,  is  credited  to  the  Day  family  in 
Woodbury,  and  the  Parker  family  well  known  in  our  time 
in  Albany  have  also  a  record  of  residence  in  that  village. 

Woodbury,  it  should  be  noted,  was  the  name  of  a  tract 
bought  from  the  Indians  in  1659  and  included  the  village 
or  settlement  of  Woodbury  proper,  and  the  towns  of 
Southbury,  Roxbury,  Judea  and  Bethlem. 

In  1732  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
1694,  second  son  of  one  of  the  Marquises  of  Montrose, 
became  the  first  minister  in  Southbury  Society,  Woodbury. 
He  had  married  Abigail  Chauncey.  They  had,  among 
other  children,  a  son  Andrew  educated  as  a  physician,  who 
lived  in  Southbury  and  followed  that  calling  till  his  death 
in  1785,  57  years  old.  He  was  a  hard-working  supporter 
of  the  Revolution,  and  died  as  a  consequence  of  imprison¬ 
ment  in  New  York.  His  son  John  A.  Graham,  born  1764, 
studied  law,  went  to  Rutland,  Vermont,  got  implicated  in 
the  affairs  of  that  State,  went  to  London  about  them  and 
married  for  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  James  Lori- 
mer,  of  London.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1800,  led  an 
active  life  and  practiced  law  there,  and  died  there  in  1841. 
There  was  one  son  of  his  second  marriage,  John  Lorimer 
Graham,  born  in  London  1797,  brought  to  New  York  in 
1800,  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  New  York  and  studied 
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law  there  and  also  at  Litchfield  in  Tapping  Reeve’s  Law 
School.  He  was  on  Governor  Clinton’s  staff,  whence  he 
derived  the  title  of  Colonel,  was  a  Regent  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  and  generally  an  active  citizen,  of  whom 
in  Cothren’s  book  it  is  said:  “Few  lawyers  in  the  State 
have  had  a  more  extensive  business.”  He  was  the  head 
of  the  law  firm  in  which  Father  became  a  partner  along 
about  1835.  Very  likely  Uncle  Throop’s  influence  had  to 
do  with  that,  though  how  much  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
fact,  though,  that  the  relations  between  Father,  Mother, 
Uncle  Throop  and  this  Graham  family  in  New  York  were 
intimate  for  many  years.  Father’s  law  firm  was  Graham, 
Sandford  &  Martin,  and  later  Graham,  Sandford  and 
Noyes.  Mr.  Sandford  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1855,  in  the 
collision  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Vesta.  Mr.  Noyes  came,  in 
time,  to  be  the  leading  business  lawyer  in  New  York. 

Col.  Graham,  Father’s  partner,  had  nine  children.  The 
Colonel  apparently  went  on  to  financial  rocks  in  the  panic 
of  1837.  He  was  Postmaster  in  New  York  in  1840,  and 
a  good  one.  Father  used  to  say  that  his  children  that  were 
born  when  he  was  rich  came  to  little  good,  and  those  born 
after  his  business  reverses  did  very  well.  One  of  the  latter 
was  Malcolm  Graham,  of  Hartley  &  Graham,  merchants 
of  firearms,  who  attained  to  a  substantial  affluence  so  that 
when,  at  Mother’s  request,  I  called  on  him  in  the  very 
early  ’80s,  the  door  of  his  residence  was  opened  by  a  butler 
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in  a  striped  waistcoat.  I  remember  his  regret  that  so  many 
people  were  spending  so  much  more  money  than  they  could 
afford. 

Col.  Graham’s  cousin,  James  Lorimer  Graham,  married 
his  cousin  Julia  Graham  and,  when  I  was  young,  lived 
in  one  of  those  red  brick  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  Square.  They  were  both  pious  people,  great 
friends  of  Mother’s,  and  of  Uncle  Throop’s.  Mr.  Graham 
was  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company 
which  finally  (I  believe),  blew  up  with  painful  results  to 
him  and  a  serious  impairment  of  his  income.  There  were, 
of  course,  investigations,  and  I  remember  riding  down 
Broadway  on  a  bus  and  seeing  him  in  a  carriage  by  the 
City  Hall  with  William  Packer  Prentiss,  his  lawyer. 

Connected  with  the  Grahams  were  the  Porters,  a  family 
that  had  to  do  with  periodical  literature  in  New  York  in 
the  ’30s  and  ’40s.  Dr.  T.  O.  Porter  was  a  great  friend  of 
Father’s  and  a  very  early  visitor  to  Willowbrook  where 
his  picture  hangs  in  the  parlor  now.  It  is  recorded  in 
Cothren’s  history  that  Henry  Montrose  Graham,  cousin 
of  the  others,  married  Rebecca  Porter  for  his  first  wife. 
At  any  rate  these  Porters  seem  to  be  associated  with  James 
Lorimer  Graham  and  his  wife  and  their  house  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  and  I  think  James  and  his  wife,  who  were 
childless,  adopted  the  daughters  of  the  Porter  family. 
There  were  two  girls.  One  of  whom,  Rebecca,  married 
Dexter  Bradford,  the  other,  Martha,  married  the  Count 
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de  Castilione  and  came  to  Willowbrook  on  a  honeymoon 
visit,  and  there  were  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Henry 
Hobart  Porter,  whom  I  remember  very  well.  In  the 
middle  ’60s  he  used  to  come  often  to  Willowbrook.  One 
Christmas  I  remember  he  brought  me  a  jackknife.  A  year 
or  two  later,  when  he  ran  away  with  Miss  Fanny  Dwight, 
they  came  to  Willowbrook  on  their  honeymoon  as  is  re¬ 
corded  in  a  photograph  taken  at  that  time.  Mother  thought 
they  had  not  been  so  piously  married  as  was  suitable,  so 
she  had  another  ceremony  for  them,  and,  indeed,  a  wed¬ 
ding  at  which  the  bride  wore  Mother’s  wedding  dress.  The 
marriage  turned  out  happily ;  one  child  of  it,  Hobart  Por¬ 
ter,  has  been  prospered  much  more  than  is  common,  lives 
on  Long  Island  and  has  been  President  of  the  University 
Club.  The  father,  “Harry”  Porter,  was  always  kind  and 
cheerful  and  always  seemed  to  have  affectionate  memories 
of  Willowbrook  and  everyone  that  belonged  to  it.  When 
I  came  to  New  York  in  the  Fall  of  1882  on  the  adventure 
of  starting  Life,  the  Porters  were  living  there  (on  West 
47th  Street,  I  think)  and  were  kind  and  hospitable  to  me. 
Harry  Porter  had  various  employments.  At  one  time  he 
was  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  New 
York. 


Ill 
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T[o  return  now  to  Uncle  Throop.  The  best  rec¬ 
ord  about  his  early  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
article  about  him,  revised  by  himself,  in  Jen¬ 
kins’  Lives  of  the  Governors  of  New  York. 
(Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn,  1851).  (1)  His  father’s  un¬ 
timely  death  left  his  mother  and  her  four  children  in 
straitened  circumstances,  so  that,  as  told,  she  presently 
married  George  Whitfield  Hatch.  Her  marriage  in  no 
degree  lessened  her  concern  for  the  future  of  her  Throop 
children,  but  helped  in  providing  a  home  for  them.  For 
all  her  children  she  was  ambitious.  Mr.  Throop  had  wished 
that  Enos  should  study  law.  Jenkins  says  that  one  of 
Abia’s  intimate  friends  was  the  daughter  of  Silas  Talbot, 
naval  officer  in  the  Revolution,  who  had  bought  Johnson 
Hall  when  it  was  confiscated.  This  daughter  had  married 
George  Metcalf,  a  practising  lawyer  of  Johnstown,  born 
in  England,  a  man  of  fine  attainments  and  education. 
When  in  September,  1798,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Jay  District  Attorney  for  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
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Albany,  Saratoga  and  Schoharie,  he  moved  to  Albany, 
and  at  his  wife’s  desire,  took  young  Enos  Throop,  then 
about  14  years  old,  into  his  family  and  to  Albany  with 
them.  There  in  October,  1798,  Enos  began  his  clerkship 
as  a  law  student.  In  the  Spring  of  1801  he  came  back  to 
Johnstown  and  went  for  a  while  into  the  office  of  Daniel 
Cady,  father  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  He  studied  the 
classics  a  few  months  under  the  principal  of  the  Academy 
at  Johnstown  and  then  entered  the  office  of  Matthias  Hil¬ 
dreth  where  he  continued  until  January,  1806,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  March  of  that  year,  assisted 
by  a  loan  of  $200.  from  Mr.  Hildreth,  he  moved  to  Cayuga 
County,  which  he  had  already  visited  and  concluded  to 
settle  in.  Auburn  had  started,  so  had  Aurora;  and  it  was 
disputed  which  of  them  should  be  the  county  town.  Enos 
Throop  waited  until  that  question  was  decided.  Meanwhile 
he  spent  the  winter  at  Poplar  Ridge,  about  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Barnabas 
Smith.  Presently,  satisfied  that  Auburn  would  be  the  seat 
of  the  county  courthouse,  he  moved  there,  and  in  1807 
formed  a  partnership  with  Joseph  L.  Richardson.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  whereas  his  early  inclinations  had  been  toward  the 
Federalists,  when  he  came  to  be  a  voter  he  enlisted  in  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  active  in  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  Governor  Tompkins  in  1810 
and  was  appointed  County  Clerk  of  Cayuga  County.  The 
next  year  with  David  Akin,  his  sister’s  husband,  he  bought 
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the  mill  property  at  Throopsville,  which  is  named  after 
him. 

He  married  in  1814  Evelina  Vredenberg,  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Vredenberg  of  Skaneateles,  who  had  lately 
moved  to  that  village  from  New  York.  I  have  read  some¬ 
where  that  Skaneateles  was  the  first  professional  water¬ 
ing  place  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  large  claim,  proper 
to  be  examined  at  Saratoga  and  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  but  still  if  Colonel  Vredenberg  came  there  from 
New  York  before  1814  because  it  seemed  so  attractive, 
that  was  really  pretty  early.  Uncle  Throop  and  his  wife 
evidently  lived  in  Auburn  and  their  children  were  born, 
died  and  were  buried  there.  I  remember  Mrs.  Weed,  who 
lived  on  the  north  side  of  East  Genesee  Street  east  of  the 
street  that  leads  to  the  Theological  Seminary.  Uncle 
Throop  used  to  go  there  to  see  her  and  I  think  she  was 
connected  with  his  wife  and  may  have  been  her  sister. 

He  went  to  Congress  in  December  1815.  He  bought  the 
original  farm  at  Willowbrook  in  1817  and  presently  in¬ 
stalled  there  his  mother  and  her  family  and  his  sister  and 
some  of  her  children. 

For  twenty  years  Uncle  Throop  was  married.  His  wife 
died  in  New  York  in  1834,  the  year  after  he  had  been 
Governor,  and  when  he  had  been  appointed  Naval  Officer 
in  New  York  (an  office  in  the  Custom  House),  probably 
because  he  needed  the  salary.  Politicians  who  had  been 
Governors  of  New  York  in  those  times  were  quite  likely 
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to  need  to  have  something  done  for  their  relief  after  they 
got  out  of  office.  The  job  was  expensive  and  the  pay  was 
small.  When  Silas  Wright,  then  Senator,  was  drafted  to 
run  for  Governor  he  tried  to  escape,  for  he  said  that  office 
would  ruin  him,  using  up  all  his  savings  and  more.  It  did 
so,  but  he  escaped  by  dying  promptly  after  his  term  was 
over. 

When  Mr.  Van  Buren  came  up  to  Auburn  to  see  him 
in  1828,  Uncle  Throop  was  a  prosperous  man,  who  had 
escaped  from  politics  and  was  practising  his  profession 
and  transacting  his  business  to  the  satisfaction  and  profit 
of  himself  and  his  family.  Mother  says  he  scouted  the 
idea  of  running  for  Lieutenant-Governor  but  overnight 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
remarkably  persuasive.  Whether  he  was  ever  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  again  I  have  my  doubts. 

Grandmother  Hatch  by  that  time  had  four  Hatch  chil¬ 
dren,  the  eldest  Abia,  b.  in  1796;  the  youngest  Israel,  b. 
1808.  Of  her  Throop  children  there  were  living,  besides 
Enos  and  Mehetibel,  Mary  Ann,  b.  1790,  who  married 
David  Akin  in  Johnstown  and  afterwards  Samuel  Lacey 
of  Monroe  County,  and  George  Bliss,  b.  1793;  George 
Bliss  Throop  was,  therefore,  about  24  years  old  in  1817. 
He  came  to  Auburn  probably  much  before  that  date.  Enos 
had  helped  him  with  his  education  and  to  study  law.  He 
was  a  lawyer  in  Auburn,  was  postmaster,  county  clerk, 
State  Senator,  and  cashier  of  the  Cayuga  County  Bank. 
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In  the  course  of  time  he  moved  to  Detroit  where  he  was 
President  of  the  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Bank  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Michigan  legislature.  He  died  there  in  1854. 
His  first  wife,  “Mrs.  Abigail  H.  Throop,”  died  in  1825 
“aged  32  years.”  Her  grave  is  in  the  yard  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Auburn.  He  married  in  1826  Frances  Hunt,  of 
Utica,  sister  of  Ward  Hunt  afterward  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  had  five  children,  Montgomery, 
Enos,  Eliza  (who  married  in  1846  Alexander  Campau), 
George  (3rd),  and  Garrow. 

Montgomery  and  Enos  Throop  married  respectively 
Charlotte  and  Cornelia  Gridley,  daughters  of  Judge  Philo 
Gridley,  of  Utica.  Montgomery  was  an  able  lawyer,  for 
seven  years  a  partner  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  He  went  to 
New  York  in  1870  as  chairman  of  the  commission  that 
drafted  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  He  moved  to  Albany 
in  1880  and  died  there  in  1892.  He  had  two  sons  of  whom 
one,  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Throop,  survived  him,  and  left  chil¬ 
dren.  Enos  Thompson  Throop,  b.  1830,  who  married  Cor¬ 
nelia  Gridley,  had  five  children — Catherine,  who  married 
William  Montague  Geer;  Frances  Hunt,  who  married 
Samuel  H.  Ordway ;  George  Enos  who  married  Ida  Ewen 
and  lives  in  Chicago;  Caroline  who  married  John  A.  Ker- 
nan,  and  Enos  Thompson  (3rd)  b.  in  1876. 

Eliza  who  married  Alexander  Campau,  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  the  fourth  was  Emilie,  who  married  Henry 
Fitch  U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  9th  Charlotte,  who  married 
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Alexander  Copland.  Both  of  them  were  much  at  Willow- 
brook.  Garrow  Throop,  named  evidently  after  Lawyer 
Garrow  of  Auburn,  was  in  the  Civil  War,  was  wounded, 
and  died  unmarried.  I  remember  him  at  Willowbrook  and 
his  photograph  is  among  the  family  photographs. 

I  have  wondered  how  the  various  marriages  of  the 
Martins  and  the  Throops  happened  in  a  family  that  seemed 
to  have  been  anchored  at  Willowbrook,  which  I  supposed 
to  have  been  a  quiet  place  and  the  going  bad  to  more 
popular  centers.  But  how  quiet  was  Willowbrook?  Jenkins 
says  that  Uncle  Throop  began  to  make  his  home  there  in 
1826,  but  Grandmother  Hatch  and  Grandmother  Martin 
and  their  children  seem  to  have  lived  there  for  seven  or 
eight  years  before  that.  Father,  born  in  1808,  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  resident  of  Willowbrook  when  he  went,  as  he  did, 
to  the  Academy  at  Aurora.  I  doubt  if  any  house  was 
somnolent  while  Grandmother  Hatch  lived  in  it.  She  was 
not  only  an  active  person  herself  but  she  had  two  sons 
living  in  Auburn,  Enos  and  George  Throop,  both  active 
and  prosperous  in  affairs  and  the  elder  one  apparently 
the  leader  of  his  political  party  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Uncle  Throop  doubtless  knew  most  people  thereabouts  who 
were  worth  knowing.  Not  only  must  his  acquaintances  have 
been  wide  but  he  was  himself  an  influential  factor  in  the 
life  in  which  he  took  part.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  Willow¬ 
brook  was  not  left  out  of  the  world  so  long  as  the  mother 
and  the  sister  of  the  two  Throop  brothers  lived  there. 
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As  for  Grandmother  Hatch  we  have  seen  that  in  Johns¬ 
town  one  of  her  Throop  daughters  married  David  Akin, 
son  of  the  purchaser  of  Johnson  Hall.  At  Willowbrook 
one  of  her  Hatch  daughters  married  Gershon  Powers, 
member  of  Congress  and  afterwards  warden  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  Prison.  After  he  died  she  married  Judge  William  B. 
Rochester,  an  active  Democratic  politician  and  the  Buck- 
tail  candidate  for  Governor  in  1826,  running  against  De 
Witt  Clinton.  Judge  Rochester  was  drowned  trying  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  Pulaski ,  a  burning  ship,  probably  in  Lake 
Erie,  since,  I  think,  Judge  Rochester  lived  in  Buffalo.  His 
widow  in  due  time  married  Mr.  Fitch,  a  merchant  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  I  remember  Lily  Fitch,  who  may  have  been  this 
lady’s  daughter.  In  Buffalo  also  there  lived  Israel  Hatch, 
Grandmother  Hatch’s  youngest  son,  born  in  the  same 
year  (1808)  as  his  mother’s  grandson,  my  father.  Israel 
Hatch’s  daughters,  Abia  Hibbard  and  Sarah  Hatch,  I  re¬ 
member.  Sarah  was  often  at  Willowbrook.  Abia  was 
remarkable,  but  considerably  eccentric  and  extravagant. 
Her  husband  was  a  prosperous  lawyer,  but  she  outspent 
his  earnings.  Her  son  George  was  respected  as  a  writer, 
and  a  fine  character,  devoted  to  his  mother  to  the  end  of 
her  life. 

I  have  often  'wondered  how  Aunt  Evy  Rochester  hap¬ 
pened  to  marry  James  Rochester ;  but  if  Aunt  Evy’s  aunt 
or  half -aunt  married  Judge  Rochester,  the  father  of 
James,  that  explains  it,  since  it  implies  association  be- 
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tween  the  families.  Certainly  there  was  such  association 
in  my  time.  James  Rochester’s  untimely  death  (of  con¬ 
sumption  I  think)  left  three  sons,  for  whom  and  their 
mother  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  was  provided. 
James’  brother,  William  B.  Rochester,  named  after  his 
father,  was  a  young  man  in  the  early  ’60s  and  much  at 
Willowbrook.  Mother  helped  him  to  get  a  commission  as 
Paymaster  in  the  Army.  He  married  Anna  Martin,  Henry 
Hall  Martin’s  daughter,  and  came  in  the  course  of  time 
to  be  Paymaster  General. 

James’  three  sons,  Enos,  William  and  James,  grew  up 
in  the  brick  house  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  got  some 
of  their  early  education  from  teachers  at  Willowbrook.  In 
those  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  later,  the  building  front¬ 
ing  on  the  back  yard  at  Willowbrook  was  the  School 
Room.  I  remember  William  as  one  of  the  pupils  there. 
Enos  went  to  Buffalo  and  into  a  bank,  but  because  of  ill 
health  or  other  reasons  unknown  to  me,  did  not  get  on 
well  and  finally  died.  For  William  a  place  was  found  at 
Arnold,  Constable’s  in  New  York,  but  after  a  while  he 
came  back  to  Auburn,  was  employed  in  a  hardware  store, 
sold  hardware  on  the  road,  found  various  employments, 
married,  had  a  son,  and  finally  died,  I  think,  in  California. 
His  son  is  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles,  and  seems  to  be  a 
promising  fellow.  I  think  James  was  the  ablest  of  the 
three  brothers  and  had  the  most  quality.  Inspired,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  the  example  of  Uncle  George  Whitfield  Hatch, 
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Grandmother  Hatch’s  son,  he  undertook  to  learn  engrav¬ 
ing,  studied  it  in  New  York,  but  from  lack  of  care  and 
advice  ruined  his  eyesight  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Then 
he  scrambled  along  for  a  while,  finishing  pictures  for  en¬ 
gravers,  did  various  things,  married  in  Syracuse,  a  woman 
not  without  ability  and  with  a  turn  for  poetry.  He  had 
two  sons  William  and  Nathaniel.  They  were  both  in  the 
Great  War  and  Nathaniel  was  killed  in  Belleau  Woods  as 
a  member  of  the  Lost  Battalion.  William  survived  the  War, 
came  home  and  married,  but  so  far  as  I  have  heard  has 
no  children.  He  lives  in  California.  James  died  not  long 
ago,  I  think  in  1928.  He  had  a  hard  life  but  was  an  aspir¬ 
ing  spirit  and  with  better  luck  should  have  done  well.  I 
have  read  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  As  a  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Rochester,  an  officer 
in  the  Revolution,  he  could  doubtless  qualify  for  that. 

Father’s  sister  Harriet  married  John  Williams,  of 
Salem,  Washington  County,  up  near  the  Vermont  line  and 
had  three  children — John,  Harriet  and  Fanny.  Her  hus¬ 
band  died  young  and  she  lived  a  good  while  with  her 
father-in-law,  Colonel  Williams.  He  left  a  large  estate  of 
which  Father  was  one  of  the  executors  and  between  that 
Williams  family  and  Willowbrook  relations  were  frequent 
and  intimate  for  many  years. 

John  Williams  was  a  contemporary  and  an  associate 
of  William  Rochester  and  Warner  Hatch.  He  married 
Fanny  Shriver,  of  Troy,  a  very  lively,  cheerful  woman 
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who  did  a  vast  deal  to  infuse  life  into  the  Salem  establish¬ 
ment.  She  had  three  children;  two  grew  up,  a  son  Frank 
and  May.  Frank,  a  very  promising  young  man,  studied 
engineering  and  picked  up  some  malarial  infection,  I  think 
in  Arkansas,  and  died  prematurely  much  regretted.  May 
survived  her  mother,  lived  with  her  father  and  her  aunts, 
presently  married  James  Parker  who  went  into  politics, 
was  in  the  Legislature  and  later  and  long  in  Congress  from 
the  Salem  district.  May  died  without  children  and  all  that 
family  is  now  gone,  though  James  Parker  and  his  second 
wife  keep  up  the  Salem  house. 

All  the  Williamses  were  often  at  Willowbrook.  The 
founder  of  the  family,  a  Scotch  doctor,  came  to  the  United 
States  just  before  the  Revolution,  took  hold  hard  on  Colo¬ 
nial  affairs,  went  to  the  Continental  Congress,  acquired 
property  and  leadership.  Grandmother  Martin  used  to 
visit  in  Salem,  so  did  Aunt  Evy,  and  Father  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  Williams  estate,  went  there  often  for 
many  years. 
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What  brought  our  branch  of  the  Martin 

family  to  Willowbrook  was  Uncle  Throop, 
but  what  finally  established  it  there  was 
Mother,  and  not,  I  suspect,  very  much  by 
her  own  choice,  but  because  of  the  turn  of  affairs  and  the 
way  circumstances  worked  out.  Mother  was  born  in  Utica, 
possibly  at  31  Broad  Street,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1818. 
Her  father  was  John  Williams,  her  mother,  Eliza  Sickles. 
She  wrote  down  what  she  knew  about  her  father’s  deriva¬ 
tion,  as  follows : 


Recollection  of  My  Father 
John  Williams 

Of  my  dear  Father’s  early  history  I  seldom  heard  him  speak. 
My  grandfather  died  when  my  father  was  quite  a  lad  and  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  my  grandmother  Williams. 

From  the  family  Bible  I  learn  that  my  father  John  Williams, 
was  born  in  Tresenwen,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  June  23rd, 
1790. 

His  father’s  name  was  John  Williams,  and  his  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Jenkins. 

They  were  farmers  in  Wales  in  easy  circumstances,  and  on 
emigrating  to  this  country  they  defrayed  the  expenses  of  several 
other  persons  who  accompanied  them,  and  who,  when  able  to  do 
so,  refunded  the  loan. 
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They  arrived  at  Utica  in  the  year  1800,  bringing  with  them  their 
three  sons,  John,  William  and  David.  John  was  ten  years  old, 
William  eight,  and  David  was  five  months. 

My  grandfather  immediately  purchased  a  farm  in  the  vicinity 
of  Utica,  and  moved  onto  it  with  his  family.  He  lived  but  a  few 
days  after  he  was  settled  in  their  new  home.  He  died  three  weeks 
after  their  first  landing  in  New  York,  leaving  his  wife  and  three 
little  children,  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  After  a  suitable  time 
had  elapsed  my  grandmother  married  a  person  from  the  same 
neighborhood  in  Wales,  with  herself,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
John  Williams.  The  farm  purchased  by  my  grandfather  was 
situated  on  Frankford  Hill  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Warner 
after  my  grandmother  had  resided  upon  it  for  5  or  6  years. 

From  the  farm  on  Frankford  Hill,  my  grandmother  with  her 
second  husband  removed  to  Putiney,  Steuben  Co.,  where  they 
lived  about  15  years,  and  where  my  grandmother  died  and  was 
buried.  My  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  was  a  beautiful  wom¬ 
an,  about  medium  height,  of  a  fair  complexion  and  her  cheeks  a 
little  rosy,  but  only  tinted  enough  to  give  a  bright  fresh  look  to 
her  countenance. 

She  was  a  deeply  religious  woman  and  a  great  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  devoted  mother. 

By  her  second  marriage  she  had  two  daughters,  Sarah  and 
Elizabeth.  Sarah  married  Mr.  Frazer,  and  they  lived  at  Mannys, 
Illinois.  Elizabeth  married  Mr.  Waldo  and  they  resided  at  Penn 
Yann. 

Cornelia  W.  Martin. 

The  above  I  copied  from  a 
manuscript  of  my  mother’s. 

E.M.A. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Welsh  in  our  family.  What 
physical  beauty  came  into  the  family  on  Mother’s  side  is 
explained,  or  partly  explained,  by  what  she  says  of  her 
Grandmother  Eliza  Jenkins.  I  wish  we  had  her  picture. 
Even  in  these  few  lines  there  is  enough  to  indicate  that 
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she  was  a  factor  in  our  family  and  not  merely  an  incident. 
Grandfather  Williams  was  a  very  good-looking  man  as  his 
portrait  attests.  The  Sickleses  were  less  handsome.  They 
were  Dutch  and  the  Dutch  are  less  renowned  for  beauty 
than  for  substantial  qualities  of  character.  Grandmother 
Williams  had  two  sisters,  that  I  knew;  Aunt  Mary  Ann, 
known  in  my  childhood  as  “Aunty  Sickles,”  and  Aunt 
Cornelia.  (Also  five  brothers  and  another  sister  Joanna.) 
I  never  saw  Grandmother  Williams.  She  died  (Aug.  26, 
1854)  sixteen  months  before  I  was  born,  but  I  remember 
Aunt  Cornelia  Arnold.  She  was  a  handsome  woman, 
Sickles  or  not.  Her  hair  was  white,  as  I  remember  it,  and 
she  was  a  cheerful,  pleasant  person.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  lived 
in  our  family  a  good  deal  when  I  was  young.  She  had 
cataracts  and  was  almost  blind.  She  was  a  good  deal  put 
out  by  it  and  had  nerves  and  was  somewhat  querulous 
and  lived  a  good  deal  in  an  atmosphere  of  valerian.  I  have 
understood  that  in  the  years  of  her  activity  she  was  a  very 
gifted  cook  and  taught  that  art  to  Molly  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  Nelly,  thereby  doing  a  service  that  not  only  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  but  considerably  in 
after  years  to  its  maintenance.  When  Aunty  Sickles  did 
not  live  in  our  family  she  lived  with  the  Harts.  Eliza  Hart 
was  related  in  some  way  to  Grandmother  Williams.  Her 
husband,  Henry  Hart,  whom  she  married  in  Utica,  was 
or  became  a  buyer  of  textiles  in  New  York.  The  family 
lived  mostly  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  in 
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Brooklyn.  When  Aunty  Sickles  was  not  living  with  us, 
she  was  living  with  them  in  Saybrook. 

Aunt  Cornelia  in  my  childhood  lived  in  Indianapolis. 
Her  husband,  Arnold,  was  a  cousin  I  believe  (possibly  a 
brother)  of  the  New  York  Arnold  of  Arnold,  Constable 
&  Co.  He  was  her  second  husband.  Her  first,  it  seems,  was 
Oudenarde  from  whom  came  down  the  Oudenarde  pic¬ 
ture  that  hangs  in  the  library  at  Willowbrook.  These 
Sickles  ladies,  grandmother  and  her  two  sisters,  were 
daughters  of  Thomas  Sickles,  born  at  Stonybrook,  N.  J. 
about  1749;  educated  in  New  Jersey;  died  at  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.  on  April  4,  1811,  in  his  63rd  year.  Of  him  it  is 
recorded  in  a  newspaper  obituary  published  at  the  time 
of  his  death  that  he  entered  the  Army  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  received  an  Ensign’s 
Commission  and,  progressing  from  grade  to  grade,  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war  when  he  had  the 
rank  of  Major.  He  was  Commissary  on  the  staff  of  Morgan 
Lewis,  which  must  have  been  an  active  job,  for  the  grass 
did  not  grow  much  under  Morgan  Lewis  in  his  operations 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  is  noted  that  General  Morgan 
Lewis  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the  time  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  inauguration  and  presumably  Major  Sickles  was 
on  his  staff  at  that  time.  At  any  rate  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  town  of 
Hoosick,  Rensselaer  County,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1792  he  was  commissioned  Lieut.- 
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Colonel  of  Militia  in  the  County  of  Rensselaer  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton.  He  became  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Rensselaer  County  and  served  as  such  for  some  years. 
His  widow,  Mary  Norwood  Sickles,  had  a  pension  from 
the  Government  on  account  of  his  services  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  He  was  master  of  the  lodge  of  Free  Ma¬ 
sons  at  Hoosick.  He  died,  as  said,  at  Herkimer. 

Col.  Sickles’  wife,  Mother’s  grandmother,  was  Mary 
Norwood,  born  1757,  died  in  Utica,  1840.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  Norwood  and  Johanna  van  Norden 
and  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Norwood  and  Cornelia 
van  der  Cliff.  The  father  of  Benjamin  was  Andrew,  and 
the  father  of  Andrew  was  Richard,  of  whom  and  his 
descendants  it  is  related  in  Julia’s  handwriting  in  her  rec¬ 
ord  of  ancestry  of  the  Martin  and  allied  families,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Richard  Norwood,  born  in  England  1590,  was  sent  out 
under  the  Virginia  Co.  to  join  Gov.  Moore  as  a  surveyor 
in  1614.  He  was  a  scientist  and  surveyor  of  remarkable 
ability  and  the  shares  laid  out  by  him  in  surveying  Ber¬ 
muda  are  the  foundations  of  all  divisions  of  property  in 
the  island  to  the  present  day.  He  was  a  voluminous  author : 
the  most  important  of  his  works  were  his  Trigonometry, 
(printed  in  London  in  1667  but  written  in  1634)  The 
Seaman’s  Practice,  and  a  work  on  Fortifications.  He  was 
a  kinsman  of  Capt.  Robert  Norwood,  who  was  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  service  in  the  west  of  England.  After  surveying 
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Bermuda,  Richard  Norwood  returned  to  England,  but 
came  back  to  Bermuda  in  1637  and  became  master  of  the 
Free  School  in  that  island.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
Bermuda  in  1637  but  declined  to  serve. 

“Andrew  Norwood  inherited  his  father’s  house  and 
land  in  Pembroke-Tribe,  Bermuda,  called  Norwood.  He 
was  a  distinguished  navigator  and  discovered  the  channel 
to  Bermuda:  and  to  commemorate  this  a  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Bermuda. 

“Benjamin  Norwood  was  a  sea  captain.  He  married  in 
Holland  in  1693 — an  heiress,  Cornelia  van  der  Cliff — and 
sailed  for  New  York  with  a  chest  full  of  gold  and  with 
this  money  purchased  Golden  Hill  in  New  York  and  Cort- 
landt  Manor  on  the  North  River.  This  oaken  chest  was 
still  in  existence  in  1850  in  the  attic  of  the  Williams  home¬ 
stead,  31  Broad  Street,  Utica,  but  when  the  house  was 
rented  it  was  probably  carried  off  by  some  of  the  tenants. 
Benjamin  Norwood  sold  the  property  which  is  now  called 
Cortlandt  Manor  to  the  van  Cortlandts,  after  which  he 
went  to  sea  with  his  eldest  son ;  they  sailed  for  Holland  in 
their  own  ship  and  were  lost  at  sea.  This  son’s  name  is 
unknown. 

“Will  of  Cornelia  van  der  Cliff  Norwood :  In  the  name 
of  God  Amen.  I,  Cornelia  Norwood,  widow  of  Benjamin 
Norwood,  late  of  New  York,  married,  being  of  sound 
mind,  whereas  I  am  personally  possessed  of  my  now 
dwelling  house  and  appurtenances  in  New  York  as  by 
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deed  may  appear,  together  with  undivided  lands  given  and 
left  to  me  by  my  father  and  mother  and  also  money  now 
at  interest  in  Holland,  my  executors  are  to  sell  the  same 
and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  among  my  children 
Richard,  Benjamin,  Andrew,  Melivea  and  Cornelia.  My 
eldest  son  Richard  is  to  have  £5  more  than  the  rest.  My 
daughters  are  to  have  2  dozen  cane  and  leather  chairs,  2 
of  my  best  and  largest  looking-glasses  and  a  small  dressing 
glass,  and  my  best  chest  of  drawers ;  also  cooking  utensils, 
and  they  are  to  have  money  to  furnish  them  a  decent  suit 
of  silk  apparel.  Dated  March  20,  1722.” 

(See  collections  of  the  N.  Y.  His.  So.  1892,  p.  414 
Marriage  license  granted  Benjamin  Norwood  and  Cor¬ 
nelia  van  der  Cliff,  Feb.  20,  1692.) 

(For  details  of  Richard  Norwood  see  Memorials  of 
Discovery  and  early  settlement  of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Island  by  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy-London. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1879,  publishers,  also  Biographic 
Universalle,  vol.  XXXI.  1822.) 

It  seems  likely  that  the  name  of  Cornelia  came  into  our 
family  from  Cornelia  van  der  Cliff,  mother  of  Mary  and 
Cornelia  Norwood.  All  accounts  of  Grandmother  Williams 
that  I  remember  represent  her  as  kind,  competent  and  pious. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Utica,  interested  in  missions  and  a  generous  backer  of 
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them.  She  had  two  daughters — Aunt  Mary  and  Mother. 
Aunt  Mary  died  in  1836  at  Miss  Bennett’s  boarding  school, 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Sand  Beach  Church  in  the 
town  of  Fleming,  and  a  couple  of  miles  from  Willow- 
brook.  That  was  curious.  How  she  came  to  go  to  that 
school  I  never  heard,  but  in  1836  the  lake  country  in  New 
York  State  was  a  good  deal  like  the  Promised  Land,  and 
had  been  settled  by  solvent,  civilized  and  educated  people 
and  schools  developed  in  it  easily. 

Mother,  however,  did  not  go  to  that  school.  She  was 
sent  to  Hartford.  Her  parents  spared  no  pains  to  raise 
her.  She  was  not  only  an  attractive  young  woman  but 
one  of  large  expectations,  for  her  father  had  a  golden 
touch  and  by  the  time  she  grew  up  had  already  accumu¬ 
lated  a  fortune  and  was  rapidly  adding  to  it.  The  story 
about  him  as  told  by  M.  M.  Bagg  in  The  Pioneers  of 
Utica  (Curtis  &  Childs,  Utica  1877)  is  that  he  was  placed 
as  a  lad  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Solomon  Wolcott  in  Utica 
and  lived  in  Dr.  Wolcott’s  family  while  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  were  two  Wolcotts  in  the  firm  and  when  Dr. 
W.  H.  Wolcott  separated  from  it,  John  Williams  became 
a  partner  and  the  real  manager  of  Wolcott  &  Williams 
and  continued  in  that  association  until  the  firm  dissolved 
in  1817.  Dr.  Bagg  goes  on  to  say  “He  now  opened  a  store 
of  his  own  at  No.  34  Genesee  Street,  where,  and  at  his 
later  store,  he  carried  on  for  many  years  a  large  trade  in 
drugs  and  groceries.  The  later  store  was  the  checkered 
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one  now  filled  by  Warnick  &  Brown.  The  later  partners 
were  successively  his  brother  William,  who  was  located  in 
Buffalo,  and  Frederick  Hollister,  at  first  the  clerk  of  Mr. 
W.,  and  eventually  his  successor.  His  commercial  transac¬ 
tions,  if  not  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  as  those  of  two 
or  three  of  our  present  merchants  dealing  in  like  articles, 
or  even  so  ambitious  in  their  aim  as  those  of  Mr.  Hollister, 
certainly  exceeded  the  transactions  of  any  similar  dealer 
among  his  contemporaries.  Partly  through  the  steady  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  trade,  partly  by  means  of  the  privilege  he 
held  of  furnishing  supplies  for  the  packet  boats,  and  partly 
by  his  leading  interest  in  the  very  productive  stock  of  the 
packet  boat  company,  he  gained  a  large  fortune,  and  came 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  place. 

“His  mental  characteristics  were  sagacious  judgment, 
an  energetic  and  liberal  spirit,  elevated  integrity,  close 
economy  and  incessant  devotion  to  business.  It  was  by 
the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  and  without  the  aid  of 
powerful  friends  or  inherited  wealth,  that  he  attained 
fortune  and  influence.  Aside  from  a  service  as  alderman 
in  the  first  common  council  of  the  city,  he  held  no  political 
or  civic  office,  but  in  banking  and  commercial  undertakings 
his  opinion  and  his  name  were  much  accounted.  His  later 
residence  was  the  house  No.  31  Broad  Street,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  J.  T.  Spriggs,  which  was  built  by  him.  And  here 
he  died  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1843,  'm  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.” 
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Since  Uncle  Throop  bought  the  homestead  at  Wil- 
lowbrook  from  Charles  Van  Tine  in  1817,  it 
seems  likely,  pending  further  inquiries,  that  Grand¬ 
mother  Hatch  and  her  husband  and  families 
moved  in  there  in  that  or  the  following  year.  Father 
was  then  nine  or  ten  years  old,  a  likely  boy,  who  won 
a  Bible  in  Sunday  school  for  learning  the  most  verses. 
Mother  gave  me  the  Bible  and  it  is  at  Willowbrook 
now.  Father  being  named  for  Uncle  Throop,  and  having 
other  qualifications  that  invited  cultivation,  seems  to  have 
found  early  favor  with  his  uncle.  He  went  to  school  at 
the  Academy  at  Aurora.  In  due  time  he  studied  law,  ap¬ 
parently  in  Auburn,  and  I  have  heard  that  for  a  while 
he  was  in  Mr.  Seward’s  office.  At  any  rate  between  1818 
and  1828  he  was  getting  an  education  and  in  the  latter 
year,  or  perhaps  in  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Uncle  Throop  was  running  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
on  a  ticket  with  Van  Buren  in  1828  and  Father  was,  no 
doubt,  active  in  his  political  affairs.  Van  Buren  and 
Throop  were  elected  in  November.  Mr.  Van  Buren  took 
office  on  January  1,  1829,  resigned  on  March  12th  to  be 
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Secretary  of  State  in  Jackson’s  cabinet,  and  Uncle  Throop 
became  Acting  Governor  in  his  place.  Father  became  his 
private  secretary,  and  continued  in  that  employment  during 
the  rest  of  Uncle  Throop’s  first  term,  that  is  to  say,  in 
1829  and  1830.  After  the  Governor’s  re-election  in  1830, 
Father  quit  his  place  as  private  secretary  to  go  to  New 
York  and  start  there  in  practice,  leaving  his  job  as  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  secretary  to  his  cousin,  Henry  Hull  Martin.  So 
in  1830  Father  started  as  Attorney-at-Law  in  New  York, 
with  an  office  at  No.  5  Ann  Street. 

The  workings  of  his  mind  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years  can  be  followed  in  various  New  York  publications 
of  that  time — The  Corsair ,  The  Mirror ,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Magazine.  Not  being  overwhelmed  with  business 
at  the  beginning,  he  became  a  contributor  to  those  periodi¬ 
cals,  especially  the  two  latter  ones.  His  articles  are  still 
good  reading,  and  abound  in  humor,  and  tell  more  or  less 
about  the  New  York  that  was  going  on  under  his  eyes, 
and  were  much  appreciated,  so  that  for  one  thing  he  had 
an  offer  of  employment  from  The  Sun,  but  declined  it, 
preferring  the  substantial  prospects  of  law  practice  to  the 
much  more  speculative  returns  of  literary  adventure. 

He  started  lawyer  apparently  on  his  own  hook  but  with 
a  good  many  advantages.  One  pictures  him  as  a  lively, 
good-looking  and  agreeable  young  man  to  whom  doors 
opened  easily  in  society  and,  with  all  that,  as  a  diligent 
person,  well  trained,  responsible  and  attentive  to  business. 
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His  two  years  of  employment  as  the  Governor’s  private 
secretary  must  have  been  useful  to  him  both  as  training, 
and  in  enlarging  his  acquaintance  and,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  Governor’s  nephew  had  its  value,  but  the 
great  thing  about  him  was  that  he  was  competent  in  so 
many  ways  to  profit  by  his  advantages.  Father  always 
inspired  liking,  and  not  only  that  but  respect.  People 
were  fond  of  him  and  he  of  them. 

Pretty  soon,  apparently,  after  he  started  in  New  York 
he  went  into  the  law  firm  of  Col.  John  L.  Graham.  I  have 
told  elsewhere  about  the  Grahams  and  their  record  at 
Woodbury,  which  may  have  led  to  their  association  with 
Uncle  Throop  and  Father.  Cothren  says  that  James  Lori- 
mer  Graham,  cousin  of  Col.  John  L.  Graham,  was  a  colonel 
on  Governor  Throop’s  staff,  and  was  later  a  Brigadier 
General  of  Militia. 

Where  Father  met  Mother  I  never  heard,  nor  how  he 
came  to  court  her.  There  he  was  in  New  York  and  very 
busy.  She  was  in  Utica  or  at  school  or  at  some  watering 
place  with  her  parents.  She  was  born  in  1818,  so  that 
when  Father  got  going  in  New  York  in  1833  she  was 
fifteen  years  old.  Mother  seems  to  have  had  advertisement 
as  an  heiress  as  well  as  a  virtuous  and  attractive  young 
lady.  She  had  suitors  evidently  quite  early  in  life.  One  of 
them  was  Ward  Hunt,  the  brother  of  Uncle  George 
Throop’s  wife  who,  by  the  way,  has  left  in  the  faint 
memory  of  her  successors  a  reputation  as  a  matchmaker. 
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Perhaps  it  was  through  her  that  Father  came  to  know 
Mother,  but  since  the  plan  attributed  to  her  was  to  marry 
Mother  to  her  brother,  Father  was  really  no  help  to  her. 
At  any  rate,  the  tradition  is  that  Mother  was  engaged 
to  Ward  Hunt,  but  for  some  reason  did  not  like  it  and 
went  to  the  graveyard  to  weep,  and  that  the  engagement 
blew  up  and  that  Father  transpired  and  looked  better  to 
her.  That  Father  paid  attention  to  courting  her  there  is 
evidence  in  a  volume  of  letters  from  him  to  her  in  her 
little  library  at  Willowbrook.  They  were  married  on  June 
i,  1837.  They  went  to  live  in  New  York — first  at  63  Clin¬ 
ton  Place  (where  Molly  and  Nelly  were  born)  and  later 
at  44  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  house  which  Father  bought  or 
which  Grandfather  Williams  gave  them.  As  for  Mr.  Hunt, 
he  went  on  living  and  came  eventually  to  be  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Grandfather  Williams  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
pleased  with  Father.  Grandfather  Williams  had  sporting 
tastes,  and  in  spite  of  his  immense  diligence  in  business, 
liked  to  have  some  fun.  He  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
John  K.  Hackett,  the  actor,  and  there  are  letters  .at  Wil¬ 
lowbrook  from  Hackett  to  him.  He  gave  Hackett  a  gold 
watch  which  came  down  to  his  son,  who  was  also  an  actor, 
and  with  whom  I  once  had  conversation.  He  knew  about 
the  watch  and  told  me  what  became  of  it.  But  Grandfather 
Williams  liked  Father  and  doubtless  found  that  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  life  palatable.  His  experience  with 
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Father,  however,  was  not  very  protracted  for  his  mind 
broke  about  1840  and  he  died  in  1843.  Father  used  to  say 
that  Grandfather  Williams  after  his  breakdown  from 
“softening  of  the  brain”  still  looked  perfectly  intelligent 
but  could  not  speak.  When  Father,  summoned  from  New 
York,  came  in  to  his  room,  he  sat  in  an  invalid  chair  be¬ 
fore  a  table  on  which  stood  a  tin  box.  It  contained  his 
business  papers  and  to  push  it  towards  Father  and  into 
his  hands  seems  to  have  been  his  last  intelligent  act. 

People  must  have  had  a  good  deal  more  time  in  the 
1830s  than  they  have  now.  Up-State  people,  like  the  Utica 
and  Auburn  people,  went  to  New  York  when  they  had 
errands  there.  It  must  have  taken  two  or  three  days  to  go 
there  by  canal  packets  to  Albany  then  by  stage  or  river 
to  New  York.  Were  there  fast  river  steamboats  as  early 
as  that? 

Grandfather  being  mixed  up  with  the  packet  boat  com¬ 
pany  and  an  important  owner  of  its  stock  probably  trav¬ 
elled  freely.  One  notices  that  he  got  early  into  transporta¬ 
tion  and  in  the  right  place.  I  believe  he  was  an  early 
backer  of  the  railroads  which  presently  were  combined 
to  make  the  New  York  Central.  Father  came  to  be  a 
director  of  some  of  those  short  lines.  Henry  Martin,  of 
Albany,  was  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central  as  late 
as  the  ’6os.  Grandfather  Williams  had  mills  too  at  Black 
River,  and,  I  think,  at  Watertown.  Speculative  property 
in  those  days  and  even  now !  There  is  a  story  that  he  once 
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went  to  Chicago  with  $50,000  to  invest  there,  but  it  looked 
swampy  and  unattractive  and  he  took  his  money  to  De¬ 
troit.  It  was  lost,  I  suspect  in  the  land  panic  of  ’37,  or 
perhaps  in  ’57.  When  father  lived  in  New  York  he  had 
lots  on  Murray  Hill,  bought  possibly  with  his  father-in- 
law’s  support,  but  he  got  tired  of  making  notes  and  paying 
interest  on  them,  and  sold  the  lots. 

Grandfather  Williams,  as  said,  died  in  1843.  Mother 
says  that  in  1844  Father  had  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
his  law  practice.  His  place  had  been  kept  open  and  his 
partners  wanted  him  back.  Mother  says  he  very  nearly  did 
go  back,  but  his  decision  finally  was  otherwise.  I  have 
heard  that  one  consideration  with  him  was  that  New 
York  was  too  stimulating  for  Mother,  who  thought  of  too 
many  things  and  did  too  many  things,  for  her  mind  was 
very  lively.  So  having  settled  that,  he  bought  out  Uncle 
Throop’s  property  in  the  farm  at  Willowbrook,  bought 
more  farms  and  in  1850  added  largely  to  the  house;  built 
indeed  more  than  half  of  what  is  there  now.  At  first  they 
spent  the  summers  at  Willowbrook  and  the  winters  in 
Utica.  In  my  recollection  there  was  a  big  family  carriage, 
drawn  by  two  very  tall  horses,  Samson  and  Goliath,  which 
had  served  in  their  flittings  from  Utica  to  Owasco. 

Mother  tells  about  these  things  in  The  Old  Home  and 
also  about  life  at  Willowbrook  when  she  first  came  there 
as  a  visitor. 

I  think  Father  began  to  buy  books  while  he  still  prac- 
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tised  law  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  several  gentlemen 
who  used  to  import  books  from  London  through  Scribner 
and  Welford  or  their  predecessors.  When  a  box  of  books 
came  they  would  meet,  so  I  have  heard,  and  each  in  turn 
would  draw  a  book  and  buy  it  and  whatever  went  with  it. 
I  have  heard  that  James  Lenox  (of  the  Lenox  Library) 
was  one  of  these  buyers. 

The  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  where  Mother  and  Father 
lived,  one  of  the  four  which  were  standing  until  about 
1928  between  nth  Street  and  the  Church  of  The  Ascen¬ 
sion,  was,  of  course,  left  vacant  by  Mother’s  return  to 
Utica.  I  suppose  the  furniture  was  sent  to  Utica  or  to 
Willowbrook.  Whether  the  books  ever  lodged  in  Utica 
I  don’t  know,  but  Father  provided  for  them  when  he 
added  to  the  Willowbrook  house  and  they  still  stand  on 
the  shelves  he  made  and  left. 

The  house  in  Utica,  31  Broad  Street,  doubtless  belonged 
to  Grandmother  Williams.  Bagg  in  his  Pioneers  of  Utica, 
says  Mr.  Williams  built  it.  I  presume  that  he  lived  on 
Broad  Street  near  by  before  he  built  this  house.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  good  house  and  when  it  was  sold  to  be  torn 
down  about  1910,  some  mantelpieces  and  their  grates  for 
coal  and  some  stair  rails  were  taken  out  of  it  and  brought 
to  Willowbrook  and  put  into  the  houses  there;  the  stair 
rail  was  set  up  in  the  Lower  House  when  Nelly  altered 
the  stairs;  the  grate  for  coal,  its  fittings  and  the  mantel 
are  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Upper  House.  But,  as  said, 
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31  Broad  Street  was  Grandmother  Williams’  house  and 
she  lived  in  it  up  to  1854  and  died  in  it.  Father  and  Mother 
and  their  family  maintained  close  relations  with  Grand¬ 
mother  Williams  and  her  house  in  Utica  and  lived  with 
her  in  the  winter. 

Their  first  three  children,  Mary,  Cornelia,  and  Harriet 
were  born  in  New  York;  Evelina,  Throop,  Emily  and 
Eliza  in  Utica,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  John,  George, 
Edward  and  Violet  at  Willowbrook.  There  is  a  charming 
daguerreotype  of  Grandmother  Williams  and  her  name¬ 
sake'  Lylie  which  indicates,  what  was  doubtless  true,  that 
she  found  pleasure  in  her  grandchildren. 

The  house  on  Broad  Street  was  in  a  way  a  monument 
to  Grandfather  Williams  and  even  more  was  the  checkered 
store.  Whether  he  built  it  or  not  I  never  heard,  but  he 
owned  it  and  conducted  his  business  in  it  for  many  years 
and  presumably  he  had  it  painted  checkered,  thereby  sug¬ 
gesting  that  in  the  matter  of  advertisement  he  was  ahead 
of  his  time.  It  was  rented  finally  to  Warnick  &  Brown, 
who  conducted  a  successful  tobacco  business  in  it  with 
the  checkers  still  on,  and  may  still  exist  as  the  checkered 
store. 

Why  did  Father  after  getting  a  first-rate  start  in  New 
York  as  a  lawyer,  let  it  go  and  go  back  to  the  country 
that  he  came  from?  As  before  said,  he  almost  went  back 
to  his  practice  in  1844  after  Grandfather  Williams’  death. 
After  all,  there  are  two  desirable  details  connected  with 
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New  York  and  the  prosecution  of  business  in  that  place. 
One  is  to  get  to  it,  and  the  other  is  to  get  out  of  it.  It 
seems  to  be  constantly  taking  in  fresh  and  vigorous  men 
from  the  rural  districts  or  smaller  towns,  and  presently 
returning  their  descendants,  considerably  reduced  in 
energy,  to  other  climes  and  less  strenuous  pursuits.  But 
Father  had  hardly  got  a  good  bite  at  New  York  before 
he  left.  Of  course  that  was  due  to  circumstances.  We  must 
remember  though  that  the  world  of  1844  was  not  the 
world  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  New  York  as  early  as 
1830  is  spoken  of  in  a  Rochester  paper  as  a  great  city  with 
14  Wards.  It  was  even  then  a  great,  growing  place,  with 
the  promise  of  its  future  plain  and  attractive.  That  was 
why  Father  went  there.  It  was  a  place  for  a  likely  young 
man  to  go  to,  but  the  United  States  was  not  as  big  then 
as  it  is  now,  and  New  York  did  not  begin  to  possess  the 
drawing  power  of  all  sorts  that  it  has  since  developed.  The 
life  in  New  York  State  outside  of  its  metropolis  was  rela¬ 
tively  much  more  important  and  more  interesting  at  that 
time  than  later.  Albany  and  Utica,  for  example,  were  cities 
that  pretty  well  held  their  population.  People  in  a  good 
case  in  those  towns  did  not  feel  they  must  go  to  New 
York  to  improve  their  fortunes.  Rochester  was  growing ; 
Syracuse  and  its  salt  springs  had  been  discovered.  Buffalo 
was  a  strong,  going  city,  and  the  villages  on  the  little 
lakes,  now  called  The  Finger  Lakes,  seem  to  have  been 
delectable  places.  Aurora,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Canandaigua, 
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Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo  were  all  settled  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  infusion  of  first-rate  people.  Farming  was  good 
in  those  times.  The  Genesee  Valley  was  the  great  wheat 
country.  Kansas  was  out  on  the  horizon  with  Indians 
running  high  in  its  census  when  it  had  one.  Sharpe’s  rifles 
had  not  invaded  it  in  1844.  Northern  Ohio  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  were  coming  on  strong,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
agriculture  of  the  Middle  West  had  not  yet  embarrassed 
the  agriculture  of  New  York  in  its  competition  for  mar¬ 
kets.  Life  outside  of  New  York  at  Utica  and  Willowbrook 
may  reasonably  have  looked  very  good  to  Father  in  1844. 
Quite  unexpectedly  he  had  come  into  quite  a  lot  of  prop¬ 
erty  with  accompanying  responsibilities,  for  under  the  law 
of  those  times  what  Mother  inherited  from  her  father 
vested  in  her  husband.  Eleven  years  later  when  Grand¬ 
mother  Williams  died,  the  law,  I  believe,  had  been 
changed,  and  what  Mother  inherited  from  her  mother 
was  her  own.  Grandfather  Williams  left  what  was  a  large 
property  in  those  times — of  a  value,  I  suppose,  of  about 
half  a  million  dollars,  a  lump  of  money  much  scarcer  then 
than  ten  or  twenty  million  lumps  are  now.  That  Father 
should  have  considered  that  money-making  had  come  to 
be  of  secondary  importance  to  him  was  not  unnatural  and 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  mistaken  in  that  opinion. 
He  stayed  in  Utica,  had  more  children  there  and  still  more 
after  he  had  moved  to  Willowbrook.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
complain  as  to  the  issue  of  his  decision. 
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Father  was  only  moderately  interested  in  money  any¬ 
how.  He  was  a  careful  man,  very  devoted  to  his  family, 
highly  responsible,  amusing  but  far  from  frivolous,  and 
with  a  natural  gift  not  only  of  humor  but  of  authority. 

He  had  an  orderly  mind.  There  were  places  where  he 
kept  things.  There  was  “the  caboose,”  so  called,  but  why 
so  named  I  know  not.  In  the  upper  part  of  it  he  kept  tools, 
tacks,  screws,  shoe  strings,  and  other  necessaries.  As  long 
as  he  lived  if  you  needed  a  hammer  you  knew  where  to 
find  it.  The  lower  drawers  were  devoted  to  storage  of 
underclothes  when  not  in  use,  and  evidences  of  his  career 
as  a  stylish  man.  These  evidences  consisted  mainly  of 
trouser  straps  that  belonged  to  the  fashionable  trousers 
of  the  1840s  or  later. 

On  the  back  porch  there  was  a  chest  of  four  drawers 
that  contained  various  sizes  of  window  glass.  If  a  pane 
was  broken  you  knew  where  to  find  another  and  also 
tins  and  putty  to  put  it  in  with. 

Father  s  training  included  his  years  as  a  law  student, 
his  two  years  as  secretary  to  Governor  Throop,  and  about 
ten  years  of  law  practice  in  New  York,  so  he  had  a  trained 
sense  of  order.  After  he  departed,  these  drawers  and  “the 
caboose”  generally  became  dumps  for  music  and  accu¬ 
mulated  trash.  The  chest  with  the  four  drawers  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  back  porch  and  if  you  had  need  of  a 
hammer  or  a  screw  driver  you  had  to  look  for  it.  Besides 
these  household  tools,  there  was  “the  shop,”  between  the 
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carriage  house  and  the  barn,  where  there  were  saws  and 
planes  and  a  work  bench,  and  back  of  “the  shop”  was 
the  grindstone.  There  was  always  a  grindstone  somewhere, 
the  place  could  not  function  without  it,  but  that  one  back 
of  the  shop  disappeared. 

However,  all  that  was  natural  enough  and  in  a  way  in¬ 
evitable,  because  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  head 
of  a  family  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  Mother,  however,  was 
an  orderly  woman  as  the  voluminous  records  in  her  library 
attest.  She  seemed  to  inherit  a  good  deal  from  her  father, 
who  was  distinctly  and  very  successfully  a  business  man. 

Father  observed  life  with  less  than  ordinary  prejudice 
and  was  full  of  philosophy.  He  was  attentive  to  dollars 
but  not  dazzled  by  them.  Moreover  he  was  rather  delicate. 
When  I  began  to  know  him  he  was  subject  to  sick  head¬ 
aches  and  about  once  a  month  he  would  open  the  day  at 
breakfast  with  a  Seidlitz  powder  the  effervescence  of 
which  was  very  gratifying  to  his  younger  children.  I  think 
too,  as  said  before,  that  he  doubted  if  New  York  was  a 
good  place  for  Mother,  and  he  was  the  kind  of  man  that 
would  have  felt  that  if  it  was  not  a  good  place  for  her  it 
was  not  a  good  place  for  him.  A  large  part  of  her  property 
had  vested  in  him,  but  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  it  was 
still  her  property  to  be  devoted  to  her  interest  and  that  of 
her  children.  He  had  money  of  his  own,  of  course.  Never 
was  a  man  more  the  head  of  his  family.  Yet  he  once  said 
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to  me  something  like  this :  “I  have  been  able  to  get  along 
and  hold  my  own  in  this  world,  but  your  mother,  Ned, 
is  more  than  I  am.” 

And  in  a  way  that  was  true.  Mother  was  full  of  religion, 
colored  by  her  church  associations  but  not  really  sectarian, 
and  she  was  out  from  dawn  to  dark,  to  save  the  world. 
She  could  fellowship  with  any  Christian,  however  labelled. 
She  interested  and  attracted  all  sorts  of  people,  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  both  of  whom  she  cor¬ 
responded  for  years,  to  Mr.  Seward  and  Roscoe  Conkling. 
She  had  a  way  with  politicians.  They  were  used  to  esti¬ 
mating  people  and  saw  the  reality  and  selflessness  of  her 
character.  She  went  strong  all  her  life  in  missionary  enter¬ 
prises,  but  was  also  zealous  in  local  benevolence,  concerned 
about  the  Auburn  prison  and  Cayuga  County  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  a  founder  and  long  an  officer  of  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless.  She  was  born  a  Presbyterian,  but 
switched  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  because  she 
moved  in  on  it  when  she  came  to  Willowbrook.  She 
worked  with  and  entertained  the  leaders  and  officers  of 
that  church,  but  had  relations  of  sympathy,  confidence  and 
affection  with  bishops,  Quakers  and  Methodists,  and  could 
kneel  at  one  bedside  of  a  dying  Catholic  woman  while  a 
priest  knelt  at  the  other.  There  is  a  story  of  her  being  out 
in  her  carriage,  and  taking  off  her  flannel  petticoat  (a 
garment  still  worn  in  the  Nineteenth  Century)  and  hand- 
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ing  it  out  to  a  poor  woman  who  looked  cold.  Agnostics 
like  Charley  Miller  grieved  her  but  she  could  still  love 
them,  and  they  her. 

She  held  with  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  her  day,  but 
was  little  cramped  by  it  in  spirit.  I  think  it  depressed  her 
at  times,  made  her  rather  too  Sabbatarian  and  over-zealous 
for  some  details  that  in  our  day  have  lost  their  importance, 
but  if  those  are  defects,  they  were  the  defects  of  her  pe¬ 
riod,  and  not  of  her  nature.  The  money  she  brought  into 
the  family  has  pretty  well  passed  out  of  it  after  doing 
its  work,  but  the  character  she  brought  into  it  is  an  im¬ 
perishable  inheritance  to  her  descendants;  something  that 
seems  still  potent  to  save  them  from  the  ultimate  bow¬ 
wows,  however  far  any  of  them  may  at  times  proceed  in 
that  direction. 

What  Mother  would  have  done  if  she  had  had  our  pres¬ 
ent  means  of  locomotion  my  imagination  declines  to  dis¬ 
close.  She  liked  to  get  about,  and  with  a  motor  car  and 
good  roads  her  participation  in  life  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tended.  So  she  would  have  been  helped  by  a  typewriter  and 
somebody  to  run  it,  for  she  always  wanted  something 
copied.  Her  records  as  they  stand  are  extensive — letters, 
diaries  and  such  things.  She  lived  to  see  telephones,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  her  as  using  one  unless  by  proxy. 

Of  course  what  locomotion  there  was  in  her  day  Mother 
had;  horses,  carriages  and  sleighs.  She  covered  her  head 
in  winter  with  a  great  hood  of  silk  lined  with  wool.  There 
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was  a  big  covered  sleigh  and  a  small  covered  sleigh  and 
various  other  sleighs,  and  winter  going  was  lively  and 
often  pleasant.  But  when  her  young  boys  got  to  be  of  use- 
able  age,  Mother  relied  very  much  on  them  to  get  her 
about  with  the  ponies  and  “rockaway.”  The  ponies  were 
Tim  and  Minnie,  bay  and  black,  Minnie  the  gayest.  The 
rockaway,  so  called  I  don’t  know  why,  was  a  two-seated 
covered  vehicle.  In  that  Mother  would  fare  forth  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  to  have  meetings  or  Sunday  schools  in  out¬ 
lying  school-houses,  as  the  Miller  school-house  on  the  way 
to  Skaneateles,  the  red  one  on  the  hill  above  Brinkerhoff’s, 
the  stone  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  brick 
school-house  in  O wasco  near  the  blacksmith’s  shop.  In  all 
these  available  places  of  assembly  she  had  meetings  and 
went  to  them  off  and  on,  hauled  usually  by  the  ponies, 
and  driven  by  her  boys  with  supervision  from  the  back 
seat.  That  was  one  detail  of  service  which  she  was  able 
to  get  out  of  her  sons,  who  were  apt  to  escape  from  her 
suggestions  of  usefulness  and  do  something  that  suited 
them  better. 

I  remember  one  expedition  that  I  shared  with  Jack  and 
George  and  Mother  in  the  rockaway  with  the  ponies.  As 
it  was  my  first  invasion  of  the  great  world  outside  of 
Willowbrook  and  Auburn,  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me.  She  took  us  to  Geneva  and  put  us  up  at  a  water  cure. 
It  seems  to  me  we  crossed  Cayuga  Lake  on  a  ferry;  also 
that  on  that  expedition  we  drove  clear  up  the  west  side  of 
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Owasco  Lake  on  the  wagon  road,  which  was  afterwards 
superseded  beyond  Wyckoff’s  by  the  Southern  Central 
Railroad.  At  Geneva  I  saw  many  strange  and  exhilarating 
sights,  such  as  the  steamboats  on  Seneca  Lake.  I  must 
have  been  about  nine  years  old.  I  remember,  and  have 
never  forgotten,  offering  advice  about  the  direction  of  the 
journey  and  being  reminded  by  Mother  that  I  was  a 
passenger.  For  some  reason  not  especially  connected  with 
the  emphasis  with  which  that  suggestion  was  made,  it  got 
home  for  all  time,  and  if,  as  I  sometimes  think,  I  have 
been  in  a  considerable  measure  a  passenger  in  my  jour¬ 
ney  through  life,  that  may  have  been  my  introduction  to 
that  condition. 

What  errand  Mother  had  in  Geneva  I  don’t  know.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  just  an  adventure,  but  she  had  purposes  ma¬ 
turing  in  her  mind  every  minute  connected  with  all  sorts 
of  people  and  often  with  missions.  She  always  had  a  few 
bets  up  on  missionaries.  She  and  her  mother  and  the 
Westminster  Church  in  Utica  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
sending  Wells  Williams  to  China.  He  came  from  Utica. 
He  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  the  summer  of  1840 
and  learned  the  language.  I  believe  he  translated  the  Bible 
or  a  great  part  of  it  into  Chinese  and  being  a  better  scholar 
in  Chinese  than  any  other  American,  he  came  to  be  the 
chief  means  of  communication  between  our  Government 
and  China  and  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  China  for 
years.  Mother  used  to  import  various  Chinese  wares, 
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carved  ivory,  porcelains,  and  such  things,  and  sell  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mission.  The  Chinese  lantern  that 
hangs  in  the  hall  at  Willowbrook,  was  doubtless  one  of 
these  importations.  The  mission,  I  suppose,  was  managed 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Once  she  had  sent  to  her  an  auto¬ 
graph  of  the  Emperor  of  China — red  ink  on  yellow  silk 
and  put  up  in  a  case.  It  reposed  in  a  drawer  in  the  library 
for  years.  After  the  Civil  War,  Anson  Burlingame,  our 
Minister  to  China,  took  service  with  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  and  brought  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Seward  brought  them  all  to  Au¬ 
burn.  They  all  came  out  to  Willowbrook  to  dinner  and  at 
the  dinner  Father  bethought  himself  that  the  guests  would 
be  interested  in  the  autograph  of  the  Emperor,  so  he  went 
upstairs  for  it  and  produced  it.  The  effect  was  almost  like 
dropping  a  bomb,  but  Mother  has  told  that  story  in  The 
Old  Home. 

That  was  a  very  picturesque  party.  The  Chinese  man¬ 
darins  had  beautiful  costumes  and  little  colored  billiard 
balls  at  the  top  of  their  hats.  I  can  see  them  now  walking 
down  the  gravel  walk  from  the  upper  house  to  the  lower. 
Molly  was  going  strong  in  those  days,  being  extremely 
competent  in  entertainment  both  in  discourse  and  in  food, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Seward’s.  I  can  see  her  now 
sitting  on  a  sofa  at  the  reception  at  Mr.  Seward’s  house 
talking  to  Mr.  Burlingame. 

Besides  the  Chinese  mission  that  engaged  Mother’s 
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energies  she  had  a  leading  part  in  buying  and  fitting  out 
the  ship  Morning  Star  for  mission  work  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Later  when  two  of  her  daughters  who  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Army  went  out  on  the  Plains  she  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Pimas,  about  whom 
she  wrote  a  little  book.  I  think  her  acquaintance  and  long 
cooperation  with  Sheldon  Jackson  began  with  Indians  and 
progressed  to  Alaska. 

When  Wells  Williams  finally  came  home  she  interested 
herself  in  having  a  professorship  of  Chinese  founded  for 
him  at  Yale  College,  as  was  done.  When  her  children  got 
old  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  or  a  little  older,  she 
made  them  members  of  the  Bible  Society.  She  was  always 
doing  something  to  spread  the  gospel  and  live  by  it. 


VI 
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While  Mr.  Seward  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  after,  he  brought  many  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  to  Auburn  and  liked  to  bring  them  to 
Willowbrook.  Once  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil 
War  he  brought  Lord  Lyons  and  Baron  Stoekl  and  other  of 
the  foreign  ministers  to  Auburn  and  they  had  a  picnic 
in  our  cove.  Mother  has  told  about  that  in  The  Old  Home. 
Mother  tells  also  of  the  visit  from  President  Johnson  and 
sundry  of  his  cabinet,  and  Grant  and  Farragut.  When 
Johnson  “swung  around  the  circle,”  Mr.  Seward  brought 
them  to  Auburn  and  there  was  a  public  entertainment  for 
them  in  our  grove.  At  another  time  when  Mr.  Seward 
brought  out  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  and  a  number  of  his 
other  guests  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  morning,  Mother, 
whose  notions  of  hospitality  came  down  from  the  Great 
Pattern  who  bade  the  multitude  to  sit  down,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ask  them  all  to  lunch,  and  then  there  was  a  scramble 
in  the  kitchen  to  find  wherewith  to  feed  them.  But  the 
problem  was  solved,  as  Mother  relates,  by  the  timely  re- 
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turn  of  Alexander  and  George  (and  me?)  with  a  long 
string  of  perch  which  met  the  needs  of  hospitality. 

The  grove  was  much  used  in  those  times  for  festive 
purposes.  The  festivals  of  the  Sand  Beach  Church  were 
usually  held  there,  and  I  remember  the  Fourth  of  July 
of  1863  when  there  were  such  proceedings  going  on  in  the 
grove,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  there,  and  the  news  came  in 
of  Gettysburg  which  contributed  to  satisfaction.  Later 
than  that,  when  Mr.  Seward  had  retired  from  office  and 
before  and  after  his  journey  around  the  world,  interesting 
people  were  always  coming  to  his  house  and  contributing 
to  entertainment.  I  think  Molly’s  intimacy  with  Charlotte 
Cushman  began  when  Miss  Cushman  was  a  visitor  in 
Mr.  Seward’s  house.  She  gave  Molly  the  Irish  staghound, 
Thor,  a  grand  dog,  who  started  a  breed  of  those  dogs  at 
Willowbrook. 

In  my  boyhood  the  main  ripples  on  the  current  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  at  Willowbrook  were  made  by  Mr.  Seward 
and  his  interesting  parties.  Mother  has  said  what  there 
was  to  say  about  them  better  than  anyone  else  could  do  it, 
just  as  she  has  told  about  the  visits  of  the  Van  Burens, 
the  Blairs,  and  of  Jenny  Lind  and  other  interesting  people. 

There  were  weddings  at  Willowbrook  in  the  ’60s.  Evy 
was  married  in  ’65 ;  Emily  and  Lylie  in  ’68 ;  all  of  them 
lively  occasions.  The  first  one,  Evy’s,  was  memorable  to 
me  because  of  the  imposing  cocoanut  confections,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  had  so  much  champagne.  Henry  Martin  and  his 
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wife  came  from  Albany  to  that  wedding.  When  the  tucks 
were  let  out  at  Willowbrook  it  would  hold  thirty  or  forty 
people,  and  for  these  weddings  the  tucks  were  let  out. 
At  Evy’s  wedding  the  preliminary  excitement  was  the  un¬ 
certainty  whether  the  bridegroom  would  get  there.  He  was 
coming  from  the  West  somewhere  and  had  missed  con¬ 
nections.  Finally  there  was  only  one  train  left  that  could 
bring  him  in  time,  and  his  brother,  George  Alexander, 
went  out  to  meet  that  train  and  said  if  he  did  not  come,  he 
would  not  come  back  himself.  But  that  train  brought  him. 
Which  recalls  the  story  of  Smedburg,  who  lost  his  leg  in 
the  War  and  was  often  at  Willowbrook  afterwards.  Once 
when  he  was  expected,  the  girls  went  out  to  meet  him. 
The  train  came  in.  No  Smedburg  visible!  But  the  con¬ 
ductor  hailed  them  with  his  hand  up : — “This  way,  ladies ! 
this  way !  Eve  got  him  in  the  back  car !”  So  the  back  car 
came  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  at  Willowbrook. 

To  Emily’s  wedding  Sheridan  came.  There  was  a  snow¬ 
storm.  He  was  snowed  up  in  Syracuse  and  came  over  in 
a  sleigh.  I  remember  seeing  him,  bullet  head  and  ruddy 
complexion,  looking  out  of  the  upstairs  hall  window, 
smoking  a  corncob  pipe.  There  were  other  illustrious  sol¬ 
diers  at  that  wedding.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1868; 
Lylie’s  wedding  was  in  October  of  the  same  year.  All  of 
these  weddings  were  at  Sand  Beach  Church.  There  are 
voluminous  records  of  them,  particularly  of  the  two  latter 
ones,  in  the  family  archives.  Nelly  had  them  elaborately 
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written  up.  The  guests  in  the  house  and  the  family  had  of 
course,  to  be  hauled  to  the  Church  and  back  and  there 
were  hacks  for  that  purpose.  At  one  of  these  weddings 
Father,  in  his  solicitude  to  have  everyone  transported, 
found  himself  left  at  the  Church  with  all  the  carriages 
loaded  and  on  their  way.  He  had  come  with  the  bride. 
I  think  he  walked  home,  though  he  may  have  caught  a 
ride. 

Opposite  the  present  dining-room  at  Willowbrook  was 
and  is  a  low  brick  building  that  contained  the  smoke  house, 
the  soap  kitchen  and  the  milk  house.  Next  to  the  milk 
house  was  the  well  and  wooden  well-house.  The  milk 
house  was  stone;  two  next  ones  brick  and  probably  of  a 
later  date.  I  remember  all  of  these  little  buildings  in  full 
use.  In  the  smoke  house  wood  ashes  were  dumped  and 
at  pig-killing  time  corncob  fires  were  made  and  hams 
smoked  there.  The  soap  kitchen  was  a  delightful  place.  It 
did  not  run  back  as  far  as  it  does  now,  nor  was  connected 
with  the  house  back  of  it,  but  back  of  it  as  it  was  was  a 
great  hogshead  in  which  ashes  were  leached  and  lye  pro¬ 
duced  to  make  soft  soap.  For  this  purpose  the  fat  from 
the  kitchen  was  saved  and  the  result  was  a  fascinating 
commodity  that  stood  about  in  tubs  and,  stirred  by  a  stick, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  youthful  vision.  This  soft  soap 
was  used  for  cleaning,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else.  I 
don’t  think  the  production  of  household  soap  had  gone 
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very  much  to  manufacturers  in  the  early  Civil  War  days. 
There  was  toilet  soap — Brown  Windsor — but  what  was 
used  in  the  wash-kitchen  I  don’t  know.  What  I  do  remem¬ 
ber  was  that  soap-making  was  one  of  the  edifying  proc¬ 
esses  that  went  on  in  my  childhood. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  year  was  pig-killing. 
That  came  along  in  the  late  Fall,  or  early  in  December. 
Father  in  those  days  had  three  tenant-farms.  The  men 
from  those  farms  came  down,  two  or  three  hired  men  on 
the  place  were  present,  and,  most  of  all,  Paul  Pickard  and 
his  wife.  Pig  killing  took  place  at  the  lower  barn.  The 
brook  ran  through  the  yard  of  that  barn  and  a  fire  was 
made  and  water  heated  in  great  kettles  and  there  the  fat 
hogs  met  their  doom  in  spite  of  resounding  shrieks  of 
remonstrance.  Their  throats  being  cut,  they  were  disem¬ 
boweled,  hung  up  on  a  crosspiece  supported  at  both  ends, 
scalded  and  cleaned.  The  killing  included  anywhere  up  to 
about  a  dozen  hogs ;  then  whatever  was  coming  to  our 
house  was  brought  up,  and  was  cut  up  by  Paul  Pickard, 
into  hams  to  cure  and  smoke,  pork  to  be  salted  and  left 
in  brine,  sausage  meat  for  sausage,  due  provision  for 
headcheese,  the  feet  for  souse,  tenderloin,  spare  ribs,  and 
jowls  for  jowl  and  spinach.  There  were  also  bladders, 
which  ministered  delightfully  to  the  young.  Altogether, 
when  the  killing  was  over  and  Paul  Pickard  had  finished 
his  work,  what  we  did  not  know  about  the  anatomy  of 
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pigs  was  negligible.  Of  course  we  made  our  own  sausages 
(the  sausage  machine,  I  believe,  is  still  in  the  garret)  and 
certainly  for  weeks  we  lived  very  high  on  hog  products. 

But  for  that  matter  there  was  always  a  large  abundance 
of  food  at  Willowbrook  and  good  cooking.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  had  bacon,  but  instead  of  it  we  had  sliced  salt 
pork  fried  in  cornmeal.  More  meat  went  to  diet  in  those 
days  than  now.  Apples  were  the  main  resource  for  fruit  in 
winter.  We  did  get  oranges  but  not  in  quantity  as  now 
nor  so  cheap.  I  remember  well  when  bananas  began  to 
come.  I  also  remember  when  Mother  took  Molly  to  Nas¬ 
sau  in  ’64  or  ’65  and  barrels  of  oranges  came  from  there 
along  with  other  interesting  fruits.  We  had  more  game 
than  now.  Molly  at  times  used  to  get  terrapin  and  would 
cook  it  in  a  chafing  dish  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
noisseurs  like  old  Senator  James  Bayard  of  Delaware. 

Another  important  and  memorable  detail  of  agricul¬ 
tural  life  at  Willowbrook  was  the  cider-making  in  the  late 
fall.  There  was  very  good  fruit  on  the  place  in  Father’s 
time — peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes  and  apples.  The  ap¬ 
ples  ranged  from  July  or  August  through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  When  Father  did  his  main  building  at  Willowbrook 
he  built  a  greenhouse  which  was  heated  and  had  lead 
pipes  and  in  that  were  raised  Black  Hamburg  grapes  and 
there  I  think  the  early  vegetables  were  started.  Then  there 
were  various  grapes,  and  very  good,  on  trellises  and  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  greenhouse  outside.  The  peach  or- 
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chards  had  short  life.  In  my  day  the  peach  orchard  was 
west  of  the  barn.  John  Van  Buren  used  to  come  to  Wil- 
lowbrook  at  that  time  with  his  daughter  Anna  and  Miss 
Anna  French  and  he  liked  to  get  out  in  the  morning,  in  a 
dressing  gown,  and  gather  peaches  off  the  trees  for  break¬ 
fast. 

But  as  to  the  apples  and  cider.  Across  the  road  from  the 
upper  house  was  the  main  orchard  where  most  of  the 
winter  apples  grew  and  most  of  the  cider  apples.  There 
and  elsewhere  were  crab  apples  which  mixed  well  with 
other  apples  for  cider.  The  cider  apples,  of  which  there 
was  an  abundance,  were  not  of  much  account  for  eating, 
but  were  excellent  for  cider.  Father  sent  his  own  apples 
to  the  cider  mill  and  got  back  his  own  cider  in  clean  casks, 
or  whiskey  casks,  which  he  provided.  When  they  came 
home,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them,  they  stood  in  the  wood  shed, 
a  long  row  on  each  side  and  there  fermentation  went  on, 
the  casks  being  filled  up  every  day  as  the  impurities  were 
forced  out  at  the  bungholes  by  the  fermentation.  When 
fermentation  stopped,  the  bungs  were  put  in.  Some  of  the 
casks  went  to  the  cider  cellar,  some  were  sent  away  to 
Salem  and  other  places  as  gifts.  Nothing  was  put  into 
that  cider.  It  kept  very  well  and  grew  harder  but  was 
drinkable  and  very  much  appreciated  all  winter.  For  the 
children,  of  whom  I  was  one,  the  sweet  cider  was  a  joy. 
To  go  about  with  a  straw  and  try  the  cider  through  the 
bungholes  of  the  various  casks  added  agreeably  to  knowl- 
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edge  and  was  satisfactory  to  one’s  inside.  On  winter  nights 
doughnuts  and  cider  in  the  parlor  was  a  usual  item  of 
entertainment.  Sometimes  the  cider  was  bottled,  but  not 
much.  Most  of  it  was  drunk  as  it  came  from  the  cask  and 
a  very  good  drink  it  was,  excellent  at  lunch  which  was 
an  amusing  and  informal  meal. 

People  came  and  went  at  Willowbrook,  were  born  and 
died;  went  away,  came  back;  but  there  were  some  steady 
neighbors  and  of  them  all  the  leading  one  was  the  lake. 
The  lake  is  always  companionable,  various,  never  quite  the 
same  two  hours  running,  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  and 
pleasure.  To  go  swimming  in  it  was  and  is  the  main  sport 
of  youthful  residents  or  visitors.  The  water  is  very  nice 
in  summer,  quite  warm,  clean,  pleasant.  The  shore  is  stony 
but  in  the  cove  at  Willowbrook  there  was  always  a  sand¬ 
bar  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  point,  when  I  was  young, 
there  was  Thompson’s  dock  and  we  had  ourselves  planks 
laid  on  wooden  horses  out  to  deep  water.  When  the  water 
is  low  in  summer  you  have  only  to  get  out  to  the  jumping 
off  place  where  it  shoots  down  suddenly  six  or  eight  feet. 

The  moods  and  signals  of  the  lake  were  always  interest¬ 
ing.  When  the  south  wind  blows  and  the  waves  roll  down 
the  length  of  the  lake  that  means  rain.  After  mid-December 
there  was  always  the  expectation  that  it  would  freeze  and 
we  would  have  good  skating.  It  was  an  anxious  expectation 
because  it  might  freeze  rough  or  snow  might  fall  on  it  right 
away,  but  sometimes  it  froze  clean  and  smooth  and  you 
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could  skate  on  it  for  miles  up  and  down  and  across  with 
due  perils  from  cracks  and  air  holes.  That  was  gorgeous 
skating  when  we  had  it.  Earlier  in  the  season  there  was 
skating  on  Hubbard’s  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  where 
the  water  was  shallow,  and  sometimes  in  our  own  swamp 
if  it  flooded  the  meadow.  One  of  the  occasions  of  the  year 
was  the  ice  harvest  when  the  ice-house  that  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  running  in  front  of  the  house  was 
filled.  Most  of  that  ice-house  was  underground.  It  held  a 
lot  of  ice  and  the  necessary  saw-dust  to  keep  it  and  was 
an  interesting  place.  The  present  ice-house  came  to  that 
use  after  long  preliminary  experience  as  a  greenhouse.  As 
I  remember  it,  when  I  was  young,  we  always  had  an  ice 
crop  to  fill  the  ice-house.  Teams  running  back  and  forth, 
sawing  of  cakes,  all  that  interesting  to  the  young,  but  of 
recent  years  the  ice  crop  has  been  very  uncertain  and  most 
of  the  ice  now  in  use  is  manufactured. 

Just  as  there  was  excitement  by  the  lake’s  freezing,  so  in 
the  early  spring  there  was  more  concern  about  its  breaking 
up.  When  the  ice  had  sunk  or  went  out  spring  had  really 
begun  and  for  a  fact,  I  suppose,  it  was  warmer  after  the 
air  was  relieved  of  refrigeration  by  that  big  surface  of  ice. 

Another  lake  ceremony  was  the  washing  of  sheep  when 
there  were  any  sheep.  Uncle  Throop  had  some.  They  used 
to  be  washed  in  the  lake  in  the  late  spring  before  they  were 
sheared.  When  Uncle  Throop  ran  a  farm  at  Willowbrook, 
which  indeed  is  my  earliest  recollection,  he  took  a  serious 
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interest  in  it.  He  had  been  a  farmer  for  ten  years  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo  and  went  on  at  Willowbrook  resuming  there  opera¬ 
tions  that  he  must  have  maintained  much  earlier  in  life 
when  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Auburn  with  a  farm  in  Owasco. 
But  this  last  spell  of  his  farming  was  rather  belated  and  he 
got  tired  of  it,  quit  and  went  to  New  York. 

Education  at  Willowbrook  proceeded  under  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  first  of  governesses  then  of  tutors.  Of  the  gov¬ 
ernesses  the  most  notable  was  an  Englishwoman,  Miss 
Fleming,  who  was  gone  before  my  day,  but  a  civilized  and 
cultivated  lady,  who  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  older 
children  of  the  family.  The  older  daughters — Molly,  Nelly 
and  Evy — who  were  her  pupils  went  off  to  boarding 
school  in  New  York — Miss  Haines’  school — and  Emily 
and  Lylie  in  due  time  following  the  same  order  went  to 
Madame  Chegarry’s.  After  Miss  Fleming,  there  came  to 
Willowbrook  a  succession  of  nursery  governesses.  Miss 
Dorchester  of  whom  George  was  a  great  favorite  (my 
remembrance  of  her  is  dim),  followed  by  Miss  Lord  and 
others.  Then  as  I  came  along  we  had  men,  beginning  with 
Mr.  Vermont,  who  kept  school  in  the  school-house,  had 
all  of  us  as  pupils,  and  also  Henry  Mallory  and  William 
Rochester  from  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The  big  willow  by 
the  brook  opposite  the  soap  kitchen  was  in  great  form  in 
those  days  and  had  a  swing  which  was  helpful  to  recrea¬ 
tion  at  recess.  Those  were  the  days  when  my  older  brothers 
machinating  with  William  Rochester  and  Henry  Mallory 
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I  daresay,  put  an  overgrown  firecracker  under  Mr.  Ver¬ 
mont’s  chair  and  blew  him  up.  Another  day  they  went 
across  the  road  to  the  ravine  and  had  a  delightful  time 
rolling  down  boulders  from  Thompson’s  division  fence 
into  the  brook.  The  proof  of  this  story  is  that  the  boulders 
are  still  in  the  brook.  But  this  adventure  was  not  approved 
by  the  authorities. 

After  Mr.  Vermont  came  our  great  teacher  of  all,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Morse,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  prospective  divinity 
student,  who  did  afterwards  become  a  clergyman,  but  was 
famous  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  his  long  service  of 
General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Richard  Morse  was  a  darling  man,  beloved  of  all  the 
family  and  a  family  friend  throughout  his  long  life,  which 
ended  in  1928  or  thereabouts.  He  made  a  catalog  of  the 
library  and  was  a  strenuous  and  constant  worker  for  the 
Sand  Beach  Church  and  he  taught  us  faithfully  and  more 
or  less  successfully  from  Emily  and  Lylie  down  to  me  and 
possibly  Violet  also.  He  was  a  performer  at  Evy’s  wed¬ 
ding.  His  sisters,  Mrs.  Colgate  and  Mrs.  Austin,  also  be¬ 
came  lifelong  friends  of  our  family.  A  great  institution 
at  Willowbrook  at  that  time  was  the  Black  Sluggard,  so 
named  out  of  Ivanhoe,  a  horse  that  came  to  us  from  the 
Blair  family  of  Silver  Spring.  When  Mrs.  Blair  was  rid¬ 
ing  him  one  day,  he  was  stung  by  a  bee,  so  the  story 
goes,  and  threw  her  off,  and  she  never  would  ride  him 
again,  so  somehow,  probably  through  Alexander,  that 
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horse  came  to  Willowbrook.  He  was  a  grand  horse,  very 
knowing,  highly  responsible.  Everybody  rode  him.  In 
those  times  there  was  a  platform  in  the  back  yard  called 
the  horse-block.  Father  used  to  ride  every  day  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  somebody  with  him.  Father  had  a  succession  of 
horses  and  there  were  usually  two  or  three  riding  horses 
in  the  barn.  In  the  morning  they  would  be  hitched  to  the 
posts  of  the  horse-block  saddled  and  bridled  and  waiting 
for  riders,  and  there  was  no  objection  to  a  young  person 
getting  on  one  of  them  and  running  him  down  to  the 
lower  house  and  back  just  as  a  preliminary  exercise.  For 
this  informal  service  the  Sluggard’s  responsibility  made 
him  particularly  available  and  he  was  also  very  useful 
in  the  service  of  the  Sand  Beach  Church.  Mr.  Morse 
travelled  a  great  deal  on  church  errands  on  him  and  so 
did  Emily,  and  when  we  boys  were  fishing  for  perch  in 
Thompson’s  brook  in  the  spring  sometimes  Mr.  Morse 
would  come  along  on  the  Sluggard  and  take  two  or  three 
of  us  and  our  strings  of  fish  home  to  dinner.  There  was 
excellent  spring  fishing  in  Thompson’s  brook.  I  spent 
many  hours  there.  In  the  ’60s  the  woods  had  not  been 
cut  off  and  water  ran  in  the  brooks  till  far  into  the 
summer. 

But  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Morse — there  is  far  more  to  tell 
about  him  than  can  be  told  here.  When  he  left  us  we  had 
Rufus  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Williams  and  son  of  Dr. 
Clark,  minister  of  the  leading  Dutch  Church  in  Albany » 
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After  him  Richard  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  finally 
Robert  Harbison,  also  from  Yale.  It  was  due,  I  think, 
to  Mr.  Morse’s  influence  that  George  was  sent  to  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  in  1869,  and  that  I  went  back  with 
him  in  the  spring  of  1870.  No  more  tutors  after  that. 
Violet  went  to  Mr.  Brown’s  school  in  Auburn.  The  Tre- 
main  girls  had  Miss  Russell  for  a  long  time  and  brought 
up  in  Mrs.  Piatt’s  school  in  Utica. 

One  memorable  summer  was  that  of  ’62.  June  1st  of  that 
year  was  Father’s  and  Mother’s  Silver  Wedding  which 
was  elaborately  celebrated.  There  are  relics  of  it  now  in 
the  house  at  Willowbrook,  particularly  a  round  picture 
with  photographs  of  all  the  family  in  it  and  ornamented 
with  pressed  flowers.  It  was  in  that  year,  I  think,  that 
Evy’s  friend  Marion  Sands  was  at  Willowbrook  and  also 
Edmund  Wetmore,  of  Utica,  just  out  of  Harvard  College, 
the  son  of  an  old  family  friend  and  afterwards  a  noted 
lawyer  in  New  York.  In  the  family  also  that  year  was 
Miss  Le  Clere,  a  French  governess  from  Miss  Haines’ 
school,  who  spent  the  summer  teaching  us  French  and 
imparting  proprieties  to  us.  One  of  the  reminders  of  that 
memorable  summer  is  Wetmore’s  poem  “What  Might 
Have  Been  Expected,”  which  tells  of  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Sands  and  Miss  Le  Clere’s  anxieties  about  them. 

Miss  Le  Clere  was  quite  a  notable  person.  Her  savings 
as  a  school  teacher  being  entrusted  to  competent  hands  in 
New  York  came  finally  to  be  quite  a  considerable  sum — 
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$100,000.  or  more,  and  when  she  died  she  left  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  some  French  organization  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  French  morals  and  literature.  That  was  in  all 
the  newspapers.  She  was  a  lovely  teacher  and  very  much 
liked  and  appreciated,  and  also  a  source  of  amusement  be¬ 
cause  of  her  conservative  ideas  about  proprieties. 

In  these  War  times  a  frequent  visitor  to  Willowbrook 
and  always  welcome  was  Mrs.  Julia  Wilson  Rankin,  of 
Canandaigua,  one  of  the  two  Wilson  ladies  that  Dr.  Porter 
speaks  of  in  a  letter  that  Mother  has  quoted  in  The  Old 
Home.  She  had  indomitable  cheerfulness  and  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  guest. 

Another  familiar  figure  in  that  house  in  those  days  was 
Aunty  Johnson,  whose  service  it  had  been  to  welcome 
into  the  world  Mother's  children  born  at  Willowbrook. 
She  was  a  Scotch  woman,  strong  Scotch,  and  as  cheerful 
as  Mrs.  Rankin.  Oatmeal  was  beginning  to  be  a  detail  of 
diet  and  when  she  had  had  hers  and  was  urged  to  go  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  breakfast,  I  remember  her  punctilious 
refusal  to  add  anything  to  the  staff  of  Scottish  life.  When 
she  had  had  oatmeal  she  had  had  her  breakfast.  I  remem¬ 
ber  too  her  taking  my  hand  and  expressing  approval  of 
the  way  the  thumbs  were  put  on  to  it,  for  she  was  used 
to  paying  attention  to  details  of  anatomy.  Aunty  Johnson 
having  come  into  Mother’s  life  remained  in  it.  Mother 
never  forgot  her.  She  lived  in  a  boarding  house  on  North 
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Street  in  Auburn,  and  every  now  and  then  Mother  would 
get  her  out  to  Willowbrook  for  a  visit. 

Mother  was  very  strong  on  Christmas-keeping.  She  was 
very  strong  on  family  life  anyway.  We  had  prayers  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  Father  had  them  in  the  morning  but  did 
not  come  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday  mornings  Mother 
stood  us  all  up  in  a  row  in  the  parlor  to  repeat  the  Ten 
Commandments.  At  evening  prayers  each  of  us  in  turn 
repeated  a  verse  out  of  the  Bible.  There  were  lots  of 
hymns  and  hymn-singing  and  that  lasted  a  long  time. 
Singers  came  to  visit  us  and  sung.  We  all  sang  more  or 
less,  but  most  of  all  Lylie,  whose  voice  and  spirits  were  a 
joy.  When  the  Lockwoods  came  to  visit  us  she  sang  with 
Ben  Lockwood,  and  later  with  Henry  Bradford  when  he 
came.  When  Lizzie  Swift  came  into  the  family  we  got 
another  singer.  Molly  at  boarding  school  had  been  a  piano 
pupil  of  Richard  Hoffman  and  she  really  had  it  in  her  to 
play,  and  did  play  the  piano  so  it  got  across  to  you. 
Mother’s  education  had  included  piano  lessons  and  she 
used  to  be  called  on  at  times  to  play  “The  Battle  of 
Prague.”  There  was  always  music  in  that  house  and  all 
the  songs  that  came  along  in  those  days  were  sung  there — 
Captain  Jinks,  Benny  Havens,  all  the  Civil  War  songs  and 
all  the  songs  of  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  the  ’60s  and 
indeed  in  the  ’70s. 

At  Christmas  the  house  was  hung  with  evergreens.  The 
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men  went  to  the  woods,  got  the  Christmas  tree  and  ever¬ 
greens  for  wreath-making.  The  wreaths  were  made  com¬ 
monly  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  they  were  made  for 
the  weddings,  with  help  from  friends  in  Auburn. 

Senator  James  Bayard  used  to  come  to  Willowbrook  in 
the  Civil  War  years  and  later.  A  very  kindly,  pleasant  old 
Roman  from  Delaware.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  War 
and  he  and  Uncle  Throop  would  sit  out  under  the  trees 
in  front  of  the  house  and  talk  Copperhead  in  spite  of 
Mother’s  warnings  that  if  they  kept  on  they  would  get  to 
jail.  Uncle  Throop  was  sure  that  the  Civil  War  would 
destroy  the  country.  But  Father  was  at  least  a  War  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  never  voted  for  Lincoln,  but  he  opposed  seces¬ 
sion  and  supported  the  government  with  all  he  had,  and 
his  property  being  mostly  in  real  estate  and  visible,  he 
was  taxed  nearly  to  extinction. 

How  the  acquaintance  and  the  association  with  the 
Bayards  began  I  don’t  know,  but  it  came  probably  as  a 
fruit  of  politics  through  Uncle  Throop.  The  old  Senator, 
James  A.  Bayard,  was  a  great  friend  of  Nelly’s  who  used 
to  play  backgammon  with  him.  He  was  very  deaf,  liked 
games  and  would  play  with  old  and  young,  backgammon, 
croquet,  anything  that  came  along.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  played  cards  if  we  had  had  any  cards  at  Willow¬ 
brook,  but  cards  never  got  much  of  a  start  there  in 
Mother’s  time.  They  were  not  banned,  but  they  were  not 
a  part  of  life.  I  remember  playing  a  game  of  croquet  with 
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the  old  Senator  right  through  a  thunderstorm.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  to  do  that.  I  was  a  small  boy,  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  but  he  played  in  dead  earnest  even  with 
me.  He  never  bothered  with  the  weather.  One  summer 
when  he  was  there  Will  Kidd  had  a  sailboat  on  the  lake.  He 
lived  at  our  house  a  good  deal  and  we  sailed  a  good  deal 
with  him.  I  remember  old  Senator  Bayard  sitting  up  in 
the  bow  of  that  boat,  a  good  deal  drenched,  with  entire 
indifference.  He  always  carried  about  a  little  box  of  Vichy 
lozenges.  He  loved  to  give  them  to  children,  particularly 
small  children.  One  summer  the  Lockwoods  were  there 
with  their  daughter  Florence,  then  about  two  years  old. 
He  liked  to  feed  her  bacon  at  the  table  with  his  fingers — 
her  mother  bearing  it  handsomely  and  feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  one  grandfather  could  hardly  be  fatal  to  a  healthy 
child. 

Besides  Mrs.  Lockwood,  the  old  Senator  was  the  father 
of  Mabel  Bayard  (Mrs.  Kane)  and  Tom,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  Senate.  They  were  all  at  Willowbrook  first  or 
last  and  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  some  of  them  not 
so  long  since. 

A  long-standing  friend  of  the  Willowbrook  family  was 
Mrs.  Robert  Townsend,  of  Syracuse.  Her  husband,  Rob¬ 
ert  Townsend,  was  in  the  Navy.  After  the  War  he  sent  us 
from  North  Carolina  a  real  gum-tree  canoe,  that  we  had 
for  years  and  years,  and  which  may  be  under  some  barn 
somewhere  now. 
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Robert  Townsend  was  the  son  of  Isaiah  Townsend,  of 
Albany,  and  a  brother  of  Fred,  Frank,  Howard  and 
Cousin  Anna  Martin.  The  Townsends  went  into  a  spec¬ 
ulation  with  William  James  in  properties  in  Syracuse, 
lands  and  I  think  salt  interests.  James  Street  in  Syracuse 
is  named  after  William  James,  who  was  the  father  of 
Henry,  the  philosopher,  and  the  grandfather  of  Henry, 
the  story  teller,  and  William,  the  psychologist.  Robert 
Townsend  died  a  while  after  the  War,  but  his  wife  long 
survived  him.  She  and  her  daughters,  Mary  and  Bessie, 
were  often  at  Willowbrook. 

And  speaking  of  the  Townsends,  besides  Cousin  Anna 
Martin,  who  was  one,  there  lived  in  Albany  Mrs.  Howard 
Townsend  and  her  family,  Frank  Townsend  and  his,  and 
Colonel  Fred  Townsend,  whose  wife,  as  Mother  tells,  was 
the  daughter  of  Joel  Rathbone.  She  and  her  husband, 
Colonel  Fred,  came  annually  to  Willowbrook  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  visit  Father  and  Mother.  So  at  one  time  did  Mrs. 
Howard  Townsend  and  her  family  including  Tenita  (Jus¬ 
tine),  Howard,  Rensselaer  and  Hattie;  all  interesting,  and 
Tenita  especially  a  charming  person  who  bewitched  the 
youth  from  the  hobbledehoy  age  up,  and  gave  invaluable 
practical  instruction  about  girls  and  their  little  ways.  A 
wonderful  person  Tenita!  She  married  Thomas  Barber, 
and  died  early  and  lamented.  Rensselaer,  too,  died  young 
but  left  children,  Howard  and  Hattie  and  their  families 
survive  and  prosper. 
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After  the  War,  in  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s,  there  came 
to  Willowbrook  friends  of  Upton  and  Alexander  who  had 
taken  part  in  it  and  who  fought  their  battles  and  every¬ 
body  else’s  battles  over  again  with  due  fumigation  in  the 
library.  One  such  visitor  was  Sam  Benjamin,  Colonel  of 
Artillery,  who  afterwards  married  Julia  Fish,  daughter 
of  Hamilton  Fish.  His  sister  Laura  came  with  him  to 
Willowbrook  from  West  Point.  She  was  saturated  with 
the  atmosphere  of  that  place  where  she  lived  with  her 
brother  and  I  remember  her  as  singing  “Benny  Havens” 
and  the  war  songs  generally.  Willowbrook  in  those  days, 
as  I  now  see  it,  was  not  reality.  It  was  a  sort  of  dream, 
apart  from  the  facts  of  life.  Nelly’s  office  in  later  life  was 
to  fetch  the  dream  back  to  those  facts,  and  that  she  did 
considerably,  but  the  place  itself  has  not  got  back  to  them 
yet.  The  three  generations  that  made  it  and  lived  in  it  have 
passed  away  and  as  yet  it  is  imperfectly  connected  with 
the  mechanisms  and  energies  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  family  association  with  Myles  Keough  came 
through  Alexander  and  Evy  out  of  the  war.  Keough,  Irish, 
began  his  military  service  in  one  of  the  Pope’s  guards  at 
Rome  and  somehow  got  into  our  army,  I  think  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  cavalry  were  dragoons.  Anyhow  he 
was  in  active  service  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  was  often  at  Willowbrook.  I  see  him  now  sitting 
in  the  library  by  the  glass  door  reading  Charles  O’Malley 
to  a  circle  of  girls  sitting  around  and  working  at  some- 
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thing.  “Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish  dragoon!”  It  never 
had  a  fitter  reader  than  Keough.  He  was  in  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  was  killed  in  Custer’s  fight  on  the  Big  Horn 
and  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  large  gravestone  in  our  family  lot 
in  Fort  Hill  Cemetery  in  Auburn. 

Nelly  had  a  lively  interest  in  men  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy  and  loved  to  have  them  at  Willowbrook  and  did 
have  a  succession  of  them  through  all  the  years  of  her 
administration  in  the  later  Nineteenth  and  the  earlier 
Twentieth  Centuries,  and  especially  when  she  lived  in  the 
lower  house  in  the  summers.  In  that  house  she  often  had 
paying  guests,  like  Milly  Fitch,  whose  husband  was  a 
naval  officer,  and  the  Chesters,  Admiral  Colby  M.  Chester, 
who  were  friends  of  Nelly’s  for  many  years — helpful, 
faithful  and  affectionate. 

I  have  not  said  enough  about  the  two  oldest  members 
of  the  family,  Molly  and  Nelly.  Molly  I  presume  was  the 
ablest  of  the  family  but  was  handicapped  early  by  inclina¬ 
tions  towards  consumption,  not  so  well  handled  as  they 
would  be  in  this  time  but  which  took  her  to  Nassau  and 
did  her  damage  though  her  main  ailment  was  checked  and 
beaten.  It  was  Molly  who  started  the  pickle  and  preserve 
business.  Nelly  had  at  one  time  a  fairly  flourishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  cake  but  after  Molly  died  in  1884,  Nelly  took  over 
the  business  that  Molly  left,  which  had  more  substance 
in  it  than  her  own  in  cake,  and  which  went  on  under  her 
guidance  for  forty  years  yielding  timely  and  continuing 
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revenues  to  the  Willowbrook  family.  We  doubtless  owe  it 
to  Nelly  that  the  place  is  still  in  the  possession  of  members 
of  the  family.  She  and  Evy,  Lylie  and  George  lived  there 
and  kept  it  up  as  a  home. 

One  memorable  summer  General  Frank  Blair’s  family 
from  St.  Louis  occupied  the  lower  house.  Mrs.  Blair  was 
Andrew  Alexander’s  sister  and  their  blind  mother  lived 
with  her.  The  General  had  broken  in  health  and  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  cure  at  that  time  at  the  water  cure  in  Clifton.  He 
died  in  St.  Louis  in  1875.  The  three  Blair  boys,  James, 
Preston  and  George,  came  with  their  mother  and  also  I 
think  their  sister  Christine.  The  boys  added  appreciably  to 
my  knowledge  of  contemporary  life,  of  which,  growing  up 
in  St.  Louis,  they  had  had  a  much  more  varied  experience 
than  I. 

Meanwhile  the  family  was  shifting.  I  have  noted  the 
marriages  of  three  daughters,  but  the  younger  boys  also 
were  growing  up.  As  for  Throop — in  the  war  he  went  to 
the  Naval  Academy  which  at  that  time  was  located  at 
Newport.  He  did  not  graduate,  but  went  from  there  to 
Union  College  where  he  did  graduate,  in  the  class,  I  think, 
of  ’66.  Mr.  Root,  who  was  in  Hamilton  College  at  that 
time,  asked  me  once  if  I  was  Throop’s  brother.  He  re¬ 
membered  him  vividly  and  with  pleasure  for  his  amusing 
qualities.  The  relations  at  that  time  between  Hamilton  and 
Union  were  very  intimate.  Throop  belonged  to  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Society  and  thought  a  good  deal  of  it.  Keeping 
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company  with  that  association  brought  him  in  contact 
with  Marcus  Hun  and  Grenville  Tremain,  and  bringing 
both  of  them  to  Willowbrook  and  into  an  association  with 
the  Martin  family,  brought  about  Lylie’s  marriage  to  Gren¬ 
ville.  Mother  took  me  to  Union  College  while  Throop  was 
there,  perhaps  to  his  graduation,  certainly  to  some  decora¬ 
tive  occasion.  She  was  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Hickok,  the 
President  of  the  College,  as  also  of  Prof.  Jackson,  father 
of  George  and  Julia  Jackson  and  proprietor  of  a  garden  in 
which  Mother  took  a  lively  interest.  She  and  Professor 
Jackson  swapped  plants  and  also  probably  autographs.  She 
was  collecting  autographs  in  those  years. 

In  the  spring  of  ’70  I  went  to  Andover  to  school.  In 
that  year  George  finished  his  schooling  and  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  in  Albany.  Jack  went  to  West  Point,  stayed  there  a 
couple  of  years,  resigned  and  also  went  into  business  in  Al¬ 
bany  in  the  McClure  Drug  Store.  Jack,  being  named  for 
his  grandfather,  began  in  his  grandfather’s  line  of  business 
but  did  not  pursue  it  with  the  same  degree  of  success. 
Throop  coming  home  from  Union  College  started  to  work 
in  Auburn  with  the  Cayuga  Chief  Mower  &  Reaper  Com¬ 
pany.  Auburn  at  that  time  abounded  in  mowing  machine 
concerns  all  of  which  finally  merged  into  D.  M.  Osborne  & 
Co.  It  may  be  noted  that  Father’s  job  at  that  time  was  to 
get  the  boys  started  at  something  by  which  they  could  earn 
a  living.  Throop  presently  went  from  Auburn  to  Albany 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Wheeler,  Melick  & 
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Co.,  also  makers  of  agricultural  machinery,  so  that  Throop, 
Jack  and  George  were  all  at  one  time  living  together  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  in  business  there  and  socially  active  as  well  in 
that  city.  In  1872  I  came  from  school  to  Throop’s  wedding 
in  Albany  to  Helen  Tremain,  Grenville  Tremain’s  sister. 

Throop  was  active  and  competent  but  not  fortunate  in 
business.  The  firm  of  Wheeler-Melick,  which  he  joined, 
presently  went  on  the  rocks  for  reasons  not  known  to  me, 
and  Throop  being  left  without  an  income,  had  to  find  other 
employment.  He  went  to  Germany  for  the  Osbornes.  After 
some  years  he  came  back  and  went  into  the  employment  of 
the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company.  I  think  he  still  had  that  con¬ 
nection  when  his  lungs  gave  out  and  he  died  of  consump¬ 
tion  at  Saranac  in  1885.  He  was  a  person  of  indomitable 
cheerfulness,  very  amusing,  not  at  all  lazy,  but  somewhat 
over-sanguine,  so  that  he  was  apt  to  spend  money  before 
he  got  it  and  not  always  with  fortunate  results.  He  was 
perhaps  unduly  interested  in  having  a  good  time,  which 
is  a  defect  in  a  money-maker  but  not  a  mortal  ailment 
in  a  human  being.  His  capacity  for  enjoyment  was  very 
great  and  also  for  providing  enjoyment  for  other  people. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Throop  was  born  to 
exceptionally  solvent  parents,  the  fifth  child  after  four 
girls  so  that  he  was  hailed  as  the  expected  heir  amid  gen¬ 
eral  rejoicing  from  interested  relatives.  One  may  say  that 
Throop  was  born  rich  and  had  to  contend  with  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  that  condition  especially  after  the  expectations 
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attending  it  had  been  very  seriously  modified.  He  was 
not  notably  addicted  to  the  processes  of  education;  his 
mind  being  better  adapted  to  affairs  than  to  book  learn¬ 
ing.  When  he  was  nine  or  ten  years  old  he  went  out  to 
visit  Uncle  Throop  on  his  farm  in  Kalamazoo  and  there 
are  letters  that  he  wrote  about  that  visit.  How  Uncle 
Throop  was  impressed  with  him  does  not  appear,  but  he 
was  always  agreeable,  kindly,  and  faithful  in  his  affec¬ 
tions.  After  his  start  in  Albany  which  came  to  grief,  and 
not  that  I  know  from  any  fault  of  his,  he  had  a  hard,  try¬ 
ing  and  anxious  life.  Presently  he  had  two  children,  did 
his  best  to  provide  for  his  family  and  did  provide  for 
them  considerably  until,  as  said,  he  broke  down  in  health. 
Mother  was  always  devoted  to  him  and  would  have  given 
him  anything  she  had  and  did  give  him  a  good  deal.  When 
I  came  along  after  college  trying  to  get  a  start  in  New 
York,  Throop  lived  at  the  Gilsey  House  and  was  always 
kind  to  me. 

As  for  Jack,  he  was  a  totally  different  human  being. 
Jack  was  a  natural  sportsman,  always  liked  hunting,  shoot¬ 
ing,  horses  and  such  things.  After  his  stay  in  Albany  he 
married  Elizabeth  Swift  of  Geneva,  and  got  a  commission 
in  the  Army,  which  was  well  enough  for  him  for  he  liked 
that  life  and  was  suited  to  it.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and 
an  admirable  horseman.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  expenditures,  the  care  of  his  family  and  in  all 
his  relations.  After  years  in  the  West  from  Texas  to 
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Washington,  his  heart  gave  out,  he  was  retired,  went  to 
the  Genesee  Valley,  hired  a  house  and  a  farm  at  Avon 
from  Austin  Wadsworth,  and  turned  horse  trainer  and 
trader.  He  did  well  at  that;  was  happy  in  that  life  and 
very  welcome  and  popular  in  that  community.  Presently 
he  moved  to  the  Abel  farm  in  Geneseo.  Finally  his  heart 
broke  down  again  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  invalidism 
he  died  in  Redlands,  Cal. 

As  for  George,  my  recollection  is  that  George  had  a 
job  with  Wheeler-Melick,  Throop’s  company,  and  lost  it 
when  that  concern  collapsed.  Then  through  Will  Kidd  he 
found  employment  for  a  while  in  Rochester  with  the  Kidd 
Car-Wheel  Company.  From  there  he  went  to  Utica  as 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hays  &  Martin  that  ran  a  mill 
and  elevator  on  the  Canal,  which  had  been  Grandfather 
Williams’  property.  There  George  stayed  a  good  while  and 
there  he  was  living  when  I  got  out  of  college  in  1877-78. 
He  was  like  Throop  in  having  appreciation  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  to  a  degree  that  was  not  conducive  to  accu¬ 
mulating  money.  People  that  get  rich  seem  to  be  those  who 
can  live  on  very  little  and  lay  up  a  great  deal,  and  are 
able  to  postpone  concern  about  enjoying  life.  Presently 
George  wound  up  the  Utica  business  and  went  to  New 
York.  For  some  years  he  was  in  the  business  department 
of  the  Mail  &  Express ;  for  a  while  in  that  of  the  Sun. 
Then  for  a  while  he  worked  for  Lewis  Nixon  in  his 
shipyard  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  then  to  Rochester  again  and 
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worked  for  Frank  Mitchell  on  the  Post-Express,  and  from 
there  came  back  to  Willowbrook  to  help  Nelly  with  her 
business.  He  was  happy  in  that  relation  and  employment. 
He  used  to  go  to  Florida  every  winter  and  got  along  until 
something  broke  in  him  at  the  end  of  a  Florida  season 
and  his  energy  was  gone.  He  lived  on  at  Willowbrook 
patient  and  very  pleasant,  rational  and  agreeable  and  able 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  living  but  without  energy 
really  to  live. 

Violet  married  Wilbur  Elliott  Wilder,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
had  five  children  of  whom  the  three  girls — Sylvia  Gas¬ 
coyne,  Cornelia  Clark  and  Violet — live  in  England.  Throop 
lives  in  New  York,  and  Wilbur  Elliott,  Jr.  at  present  at 
Cristobal,  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Violet  died  in  Auburn  in 
1919. 


VII 
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Father  had  three  old  friends  whose  names  were 
Henry;  his  cousin,  Henry  Martin,  of  Albany; 
Henry  Barnes,  of  New  York,  who  lived  at  the 
same  boarding  house  with  him  when  he  started 
to  practise  law,  and  Henry  Ten  Eyck,  of  Cazenovia. 
Henry  Ten  Eyck  had  a  pious  wife  and  was  much  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Father  who  had  the  same  experience.  He 
and  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck  drove  over  from  Cazenovia  to  Willow- 
brook  from  time  to  time  to  visit.  They  had  no  children, 
except  one  adopted  daughter.  Visiting  between  the  fam¬ 
ilies  at  Willowbrook  and  Cazenovia  started  in  the  ’50s  or 
sooner  and  is  still  going  on.  It  is  easier  now  than  it  was 
then  because  the  going  is  better. 

Henry  Martin  had  six  children.  His  wife  was  Anna 
Townsend,  sister  of  Howard,  Fred  and  Frank,  children 
of  Isaiah  Townsend.  That  made  a  connection  between 
our  family  and  the  Townsend  family,  but  probably  the 
acquaintance  preceded  the  connection,  for  the  ties  with 
Albany  started  early  and  were  always  cultivated.  Between 
Father  and  Henry  Martin,  the  elder,  there  was  strong 
affection  and,  as  said,  in  the  late  ’6os  and  early  ’70s  these 
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Martin  children  from  Albany  came  often  to  Willowbrook. 
Henry  went  to  school  at  Mr.  Brown’s  school  at  Spring- 
side.  I  presume  Bradley  did  also.  I  remember  Bradley 
shooting  squirrels  out  of  the  locust  trees  in  front  of  the 
house  at  Willowbrook.  Anna,  as  said,  married  William 
Rochester,  brother-in-law  of  Aunt  Evy  Rochester.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Rochester  whom  Rochester  was 
named  after  and  the  son  of  Judge  Rochester,  of  Buffalo. 

That  marriage  of  Anna  to  William  Rochester  must  have 
come  to  pass  out  of  associations  made  at  Willowbrook.  So 
it  was  with  Henry  Martin’s  other  daughter  Alice.  She 
married  Julien  Davies,  intimate  friend  of  Grenville  Tre- 
main,  and  that  courtship  also  started  at  Willowbrook.  Fred 
Martin  often  visited  there  but  did  not  contract  any  matri¬ 
monies.  So  too  as  to  Howard,  who  married  late  in  life. 

Henry  Barnes  also  had  children.  Molly  Barnes  and  a 
sister  used  to  visit  at  Willowbrook  in  the  ’60s.  Those  years 
in  the  late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s  were  the  ones  in  which 
the  oldest  daughters  at  Willowbrook  came  to  be  grown 
up.  That  period  belonged  to  Molly,  Nelly  and  Evy;  the 
later  ’60s  to  Emily  and  Lylie,  both  of  whom  were  married 
in  ’68. 

In  the  ’60s  the  Bushes  and  the  Daweses,  two  families 
from  Massachusetts,  bought  the  woolen  mill  in  Auburn 
and  came  there  to  run  it.  They  were  very  pleasant  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  mill  did  not  do  well  by  them,  but  they  did  well 
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by  the  Martin  family  and  vice  versa.  The  Bush  children 
were:  Charlotte,  Frank,  Dacre,  Daisy  and  Mary.  I  re¬ 
member  them  best  as  skaters  on  the  lake  in  winter.  It 
was  a  misfortune  that  the  mill  did  not  do  well  by  those 
two  families,  for  they  were  very  valuable  residents  of 
Auburn  while  they  were  there. 

Another  family  lived  near  Willowbrook  in  the  ’60s,  the 
Robinsons  from  Philadelphia,  who  bought  the  place,  “Elm¬ 
wood”  on  Brinkerhoff’s  Point.  How  the  Robinsons  came 
there  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think  they  were  associated  with 
the  Marvin  family  in  Auburn.  The  Marvins  were  Scotch. 
The  Marvin  children  were:  Edward,  called  Ned,  and 
Ella.  They  were  friends  in  particular  of  Nelly’s.  Ned 
Marvin  went  to  Harvard  College,  which  was  not  much 
done  at  that  time  in  Auburn.  Ella  Marvin  eventually  mar¬ 
ried  George  Gorham,  of  Buffalo.  Now  these  Marvins, 
whose  son  went  to  Harvard  College,  knew  people  outside 
of  Auburn  and  I  believe  were  responsible  for  the  Robin¬ 
sons  at  Elm  Cove. 

I  believe  the  Robinsons  were  no  more  than  summer 
residents.  I  don’t  remember  the  parents,  but  the  children 
(grown  up)  were  Archibald,  Madge  and  at  least  one  other 
girl,  and  a  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  Ralph,  who  was  a 
traveller,  could  tell  stories  and  had  a  monkey  which  was 
the  object  of  great  interest  to  the  younger  generation  at 
Willowbrook.  The  monkey  was  once  left  at  Willowbrook 
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for  a  visit  and,  I  remember,  borrowed  the  cook’s  scissors 
and  cut  open  a  flour  bag  which,  of  course,  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  incident. 

Among  our  friends  and  neighbors  on  the  direct  route  to 
Auburn  were  the  Lores.  The  Rev.  David  Dallas  Lore,  head 
of  that  family,  was  a  Methodist  clergyman  who  came  to 
Auburn  rather  early,  I  think,  in  the  ’60s  to  be  Editor  of 
the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  the  organ  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  those  parts.  He  was  a  handsome,  dignified 
and  cheerful  man,  well  equal  to  his  occasions  and,  I  think, 
liberal-minded.  His  wife  was  a  lovely  woman.  They  had 
five  children,  Will,  Julia,  Da  (for  Dallas),  Bessie  and 
Frank.  Their  place  ran  down  from  the  road  to  the  out¬ 
let  and  was  very  pleasant  inside  and  out.  In  that  outlet 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  youngest  child,  Frank,  was 
drowned.  The  others  of  the  family  were  profitable  com¬ 
panions  of  my  youth  and  familiar  friends  of  our  family 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Mother  on  her  pious  side  could 
fellowship  readily  with  Mrs.  Lore,  and  Dr.  Lore  in  his 
connection  with  the  Methodists  was  in  touch  with  a  going 
concern,  very  much  a  part  of  active  life.  What  became  of 
Will,  I  don’t  remember.  Da,  I  think,  settled  somewhere 
in  Kansas.  Julia  married  McGrew,  a  clergyman,  and  had 
children  who,  I  hear,  live  in  Washington.  A  literary  streak 
seems  to  run  in  the  family.  Whenever  I  see  the  name 
David  Dallas  or  Dallas  Lore  on  the  contents  page  of 
a  magazine,  I  know  that  that  literary  propensity  in  the 
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Lore  family  has  broken  out  again.  Bessie  married  Ernest 
Dressel  North,  bookseller  and  book  expert.  They  live  in 
New  Jersey  and  Mrs.  Lore  finally  lived  with  them  until 
her  death. 

On  the  road  to  Auburn,  when  I  was  young,  there  lived 
next  to  us  the  Thompson  family,  who  got  their  farm,  I 
think,  as  a  military  grant  after  the  Revolution.  Farm  titles 
in  that  neighborhood  were  apt  to  be  of  that  origin.  I  dare¬ 
say  the  Thompsons,  being  Thompsons,  were  of  a  family 
connected  with  that  of  Grandmother  Hatch  who,  as  said, 
was  born  Abia  Thompson,  but  that  relationship  is  specu¬ 
lative.  Anyhow,  the  Thompson  family  seemed  to  yield 
to  a  disposition  to  settle  down  and  become  part  of  the  soil. 
The  old  people  I  remember  faintly  as  old  people.  When 
Mother  urged  the  old  man  to  read  the  Bible,  he  said,  “Why, 
Mrs.  Martin,  I  have  read  it.”  That  showed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor,  and  I  think  the  Thomp¬ 
sons  had  that  disposition.  One  of  the  daughters,  Augusta, 
married  Wilson,  who  came  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  Baltimore  and  was  an  active 
man  and  did  well,  so  that  his  widow  came  back  and  bought 
the  farm  and  lived  there.  But  that  was  long  afterwards. 
There  was  Lydia,  unmarried,  who  always  had  intimate 
friends  in  Auburn  and  was  seen  often  on  the  road  driving 
in  to  see  them.  There  was  another  daughter,  who  married 
a  Morgan  of  Oswego,  and  had  children,  who  were  finally 
the  heirs  of  the  Thompson  family,  but  in  my  time  the 
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most  visible  and  best-known  representative  of  the  family 
was  George,  whom  everybody  knew,  and  who  used  to 
come  up  to  Willowbrook  now  and  then,  sit  in  the  parlor 
with  doughnuts  and  cider  and  converse  with  the  family. 
George  had  been  a  promising  young  man.  I  think  he  had 
gone  to  Hobart  College  and  started  towards  a  profession 
or  some  form  of  active  mental  life;  but  for  some  reason 
unknown  had  abandoned  that  impulse,  if  he  ever  had  it, 
and  settled  down  to  live  at  home  and  be  a  farmer,  a 
sportsman  and  an  entertainer.  “Thompson’s  brook,”  in  the 
spring  provided  perch  fishing  by  day  and  sucker  fishing  by 
night.  That  was  one  institution.  Another  was  Thompson’s 
dock,  for  George  always  had  a  landing  place  for  sailboats, 
a  pretty  good  permanent  dock  off  of  which  we  boys  used 
often  to  go  swimming.  On  the  shore  there  was  mint, 
fragrant  and  voluminous,  which  is  one  of  the  fixtures  in 
my  memory. 

Thompson’s  dock  was  very  hospitable,  so  also  was  its 
owner.  George  Thompson  always  had  a  retreat  outside  of 
the  house  but  near  by  where  he  received  visitors,  con¬ 
versed  with  them,  loafed  with  them  and  probably  offered 
some  of  them  liquid  refreshment.  So  in  a  way  he  was  an 
institution,  popular,  and  valuable. 

Next  down  the  road  were  the  Knapps,  next  neighbors 
of  Aunt  Evy,  and  on  the  other  side  of  her  were  the 
Sitzers  with  a  remarkable  swing  between  the  big  poplars 
in  front  of  their  house  and  facing  the  lake.  That  place 
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is  now  the  O wasco  Country  Club.  Further  down  on  the 
road  lived  the  Hubbards,  in  a  neat  well-kept  house  where 
yellow  shrubs,  forsythia  no  doubt,  bloomed  sweetly  in  the 
spring  behind  the  white  fence.  Behind  that  house  and 
towards  the  outlet  was  Hubbard’s  Pond,  a  shallow  of  the 
lake  where  water  froze  early  and  made  a  good  skating 
place.  Across  from  the  Hubbards  were  the  Mallorys, 
whose  farm  Mother’s  cousin,  Andrew  Norwood,  subse¬ 
quently  bought  and  lived  on  two  or  three  summers,  and 
on  down  the  road  at  the  turn  to  the  white  bridge  was  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  tribe  of  Van  Middleworths.  Then 
the  Harmons,  Bumps,  Henry  Burnet;  the  Lores,  Burns 
(gardener,  brother  of  my  nurse,  Agnes  Burns),  Balcoms; 
Van  Dynes  (cousins  of  John  D.  Rockefeller),  and  beyond 
the  toll-gate,  the  saw  mill  and  Quick,  the  carpenter,  and 
finally  near  the  Auburn  line,  the  Conkling  place  where 
Roscoe  Conkling’s  parents  had  lived,  bought  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  William  P.  Letchworth  and  afterwards  by  his 
brother  Josiah  from  Buffalo,  who  built  a  new  house,  and 
later  by  the  Nye  family. 

We  used  often  to  walk  to  church.  Father  was  quite 
prone  to,  and  in  the  spring  it  was  a  pretty  walk  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  beyond.  Carriage  roads 
were  worse  in  those  times  but  I  think  walking  was  better, 
certainly  less  perilous,  than  now,  and  it  is  due  to  those  Sun¬ 
day  walks  that  I  remember  the  yellow  shrubs  behind  the 
Hubbards’  fence.  The  Hubbards  disappeared.  The  Mai- 
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lorys  disappeared.  Andrew  Norwood  from  New  York, 
gave  place  to  the  Terwilligers.  They  disappeared.  I  don’t 
know  why,  unless  it  was  that  the  development  of  the  West 
took  the  profit  out  of  farming  in  Central  New  York. 

The  truth  is — I  suppose  it  is  the  truth — that  the  times 
I  am  talking  about  now  (when  the  people  I  speak  of  lived 
down  the  road  towards  Auburn,  and  up  the  road  lived 
George  Burnet  and  the  Swartwouts,  the  DeGroffs,  the 
Parsells  and  Paul  Pickard  and  the  Spaffords  and  the  Brin- 
kerhoffs  and  the  Mattoons  and  divers  others,  and  when 
Fleming,  across  the  lake  beyond  the  Sand  Beach  Church, 
was  inhabited  by  Williamsons,  Van  Arsdales,  Petersons, 
Posts,  Chamberlains,  Gilberts,  Knoxes,  Wykoffs  and 
Adriances)  was  the  end  of  a  period  of  which  I  suppose  the 
Civil  War  marked  the  close.  These  farmer  families  whose 
names  I  tell  were  the  first  farming  settlers  in  that  country. 
It  so  happened  that  most  of  them  were  Dutch.  The  Brin- 
kerhoffs  came  from  New  Jersey  and  settled  on  Owasco 
Lake  and  were  followed  by  another  Dutch  company  from 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  these  attracted  later  other  Dutch 
farmers  from  various  sources.  Most  of  them  came  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  land 
was  good,  they  could  raise  crops;  they  were  industrious 
people,  and  according  to  the  standards  of  the  time  they 
must  have  prospered.  They  kept  going  two  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  churches,  one  in  Owasco  Village  and  the  other  the 
Sand  Beach,  officially  called  The  Church  of  the  Owasco 
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Outlet.  After  they  began  in  that  country,  the  Erie  Canal 
came  along,  passed  near  them  at  Port  Byron  and  was  the 
main  artery  of  commerce  for  that  region.  Most  of  the  early 
settlers  thereabouts  came  from  the  Eastern  states  and 
included  many  well-to-do,  cultivated  people.  The  early 
villages  they  established — Auburn,  Aurora,  Ithaca,  Seneca 
Falls,  Waterloo,  Geneva  were  very  good  villages,  well 
built  and  well  operated  and  dwelt  in  by  active-minded 
people,  hospitable  and  energetic.  The  fame  of  those  vil¬ 
lages  and  of  the  lakes  beside  them  is  recorded  in  a  way 
in  some  of  the  stories  of  Oliver  Optic.  Older  than  most 
of  them  were  the  settlements  at  Cazenovia,  Canandaigua 
and  Batavia  where  were  offices  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company  that  owned  immense  tracts  of  land  in  central 
and  western  New  York.  Aurora  in  particular  was  a  very 
lively  village  and  a  hot  contestant  with  Auburn  for  the 
distinction  and  profit  of  being  the  county  seat  of  Cayuga 
County. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  road  to  Auburn.  It  was  a  turn¬ 
pike  when  I  was  young,  owned  considerably  by  David 
Wright,  the  lawyer,  father  of  Mrs.  D.  M.  Osborne.  There 
was  a  toll-gate  about  a  mile  above  our  house  and  another 
just  before  you  come  to  the  dam  and  the  sawmill  on  the 
Auburn  road.  Across  the  outlet,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  there  were  more  toll-gates.  When  the  Civil  War  be¬ 
gan  gold  and  silver  coinage  disappeared  but  copper  kept 
on  and  I  remember  the  big  coppers  in  common  use.  They 
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accumulated  at  the  toll-gates  and  I  used  to  collect  them  for 
numismatic  reasons  and  because  they  came  handy  for 
pitching  pennies.  I  daresay  Mr.  Wright  did  his  best  for 
the  road,  but  travel  on  it  was  heavy  and  proper  road  ma¬ 
terial  was  scarce,  and  the  road  was  more  apt  to  be  good 
when  the  weather  was  good  than  at  other  times.  In  winter 
when  the  snow  was  not  too  deep  and  there  were  not  too 
many  pitch-holes,  sleighs  went  well  on  it. 

The  local  tavern  in  my  time,  and  for  long  before  and 
long  after,  was  the  Lake  House,  so-called,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  blacksmith’s  shop  and  the  Sand  Beach  Church. 
It  was  too  handy  for  the  good  of  some  patrons  and  lost 
its  license  under  local  option.  I  never  frequented  the 
tavern  but  did  frequent  the  Church,  under  proper  instiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  blacksmith’s  shop  voluntarily  and  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Blacksmith  shops  have  pretty  well  passed  away, 
probably  some  still  exist  because  horses  still  exist  and  they 
are  shod,  but  the  blacksmith’s  shop  as  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  and  place  of  entertainment  is  gone.  I  seldom  see 
one.  I  cannot  imagine  where  they  hide.  In  the  blacksmith’s 
shop  of  Peter  Van  Middlesworth,  he  and  his  two  sons 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  hammered  on  the  anvils,  shod  horses 
and  put  tires  on  wheels,  while  upstairs  and  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  shop,  son  Henry  practised  as  a  wheelwright,  and 
mended  vehicles  and  repaired  boats.  It  cannot  be  possible 
that  I  ever  really  spent  very  much  time  in  those  shops, 
but  the  impression  that  they  made  on  me  is  most  vivid. 
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A  good  deal  of  that  impression  was  smell,  the  smell  of 
a  hot  shoe  on  a  horse’s  hoof,  of  burning  wood,  of  black¬ 
smith  s  coal,  of  the  steam  of  red  hot  iron  dipped  in  a 
tub  of  water,  all  beautiful  smells ;  and  to  see  the  blacksmith 
making  horse-shoe  nails  was  very  pleasant.  Henry  Ford 
is  largely  to  blame  for  taking  these  pleasant  details  out 
of  our  earth  life.  He  has  contributed  something  to  life, 
but  at  the  expense  of  some  things  that  have  passed  out 
since  he  began  to  operate. 

One  of  the  winter  sports  in  my  boyhood  was  to  go 
out  with  a  sled  in  the  afternoon  and  hitch  on  behind 
wood  sleighs  on  the  way  to  Auburn,  going  as  far  as  con¬ 
venient  with  a  loaded  sleigh,  coming  back  with  an  empty 
one  that  was  returning.  For  be  it  known  that  the  main 
fuel  until  well  after  the  Civil  War  was  wood,  and  that 
meant  that  in  the  winter,  when  the  sleighing  was  good, 
a  stream  of  sleighs  loaded  with  cord  wood  teaming  all 
day  long  to  Auburn.  Cord  wood  was  good  money  and 
comparatively  easily  produced.  As  far  back  as  I  can  re¬ 
member  Willowbrook  there  was  a  coal  stove  in  the  hall  but 
rather  a  feeble  one.  That  was  succeeded  by  a  base  burning 
stove,  of  which  later  there  came  one  in  the  side  hall  also. 
In  the  big  south  bedroom  there  was  a  grate  for  coal,  and 
coal  was  sometimes  burned  in  it,  but  all  over  the  house, 
except  in  the  halls,  the  main  reliance  for  warming  rooms 
was  wood  stoves  and  in  winter  to  keep  the  house  supplied 
with  fuel  was  a  fairly  steady  job  for  one  man. 
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The  firewood  was  cut  in  the  woods  in  the  winter,  hauled 
out  in  sleighs  and  piled  up  in  the  wood  yard  in  long  rows, 
50  or  100  cords,  I  suppose,  of  cord-wood.  It  had  to  be 
sawed  into  lengths  for  stoves  and  fireplaces.  This  sawing 
of  the  cord-wood  was  an  annual  proceeding.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  men  came  with  a  piece  of  machinery  that  had  poles 
sticking  out  from  the  middle  of  it  to  which  four  or  five 
teams  of  horses  were  attached  and  walked  round  and  round 
all  day  and  turned  the  buzz-saw  that  cut  the  wood.  This 
same  power  machine  was  used  also  for  thrashing  which 
was  done  in  barnyards  where  the  straw  stacks  were 
piled  up  to  keep  the  cattle  company  in  winter.  Sometimes 
for  small  jobs  of  sawing  a  treadmill  came  and  one  or  two 
horses  worked  in  it  all  day.  Much  later  portable  steam 
engines  were  used.  The  woodcutting  and  the  thrashing  were, 
of  course,  interesting  incidents  in  country  life.  Such  jobs 
appear  now  to  be  done  by  electricity  or  more  commonly 
by  gasoline  engines.  But  the  machines  I  remember  were 
marked  advances  on  hand  saws  for  wood  and  flails  for 
grain. 

For  light  there  were  candles,  tallow  ones  made  in  candle 
molds  in  the  house.  Sperm  or  wax  candles  and  kerosene, 
which  last  began  about  the  time  I  did.  I  don’t  remember 
the  use  of  whale  oil  for  lighting,  though  the  houses  in 
Willowbrook  abound  in  handsome  lamps  designed  for  the 
use  of  it.  Early  kerosene  was  not  very  good  and  was  apt  to 
smell  bad,  but  gave  better  light  than  candles  and  was  com- 
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paratively  cheap.  It  was  more  dangerous  than  the  kerosene 
we  have  now.  The  lamps  for  the  use  of  it  improved  and 
students  lamps”  came  to  be  the  reading  lights  for  the 
family.  Very  good  lights  they  still  are. 

Vehicles,  that  are  so  important  now,  were  matters  of 
some  moment  even  in  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  How  Mother  sallied  forth  in  the  rockaway  and 
ponies  I  have  mentioned.  Later  she  had  a  Victoria  which 
I  used  often  to  drive  as  also  did  Tim  Callahan.  In  the 
Civil  War  days  there  was  in  commission  the  carriage  in 
which  the  family  had  travelled  to  and  from  Utica  hauled 
by  Samson  and  Goliath.  That  in  time  was  superseded  by 
an  excellent  Brewster  carriage  that  had  been  made  for 
Dexter  Bradford  and  that  in  turn  gave  place  to  another 
Brewster  carriage  that  came  from  the  Smith  family  in 
Irvington.  I  think,  however,  the  most  notable  family  ve¬ 
hicle  was  the  Long  Wagon,  so-called,  which  had  three 
seats  and  carried  nine  people  comfortably  not  counting 
children.  In  that  we  went  to  Church,  to  picnics,  to  Auburn 
and  wherever  the  spirit  moved  to  go  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  carriages  were  not  particularly  stylish,  except  the 
Brewsters,  nor  did  Tim  or  Dan,  whoever  drove  them, 
dress  elaborately  for  the  job,  but  they  did  a  great  deal 
of  work,  mainly  in  traffic  between  Willowbrook  and 
Auburn,  a  large  part  of  which  was  done  in  buggies  or 
phaetons — one-horse  vehicles. 

When  I  began  to  take  notice,  Dennis  Gleason  was  coach- 
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man,  and  his  family — mainly  girls — lived  in  the  small 
house  near  the  carriage  house.  The  Gleasons  finally  started 
farming  in  a  house  on  the  Curtis  Road.  Then  after  some 
experiments  that  miscarried  came  the  Callahans,  Tim  and 
Dan.  Dan  Callahan  and  his  wife  succeeded  the  Gleasons 
in  the  small  house.  Tim  married  Annie  Curran,  a  fine 
woman  who  came  from  Ireland  with  Margaret  Fitzgerald 
whose  family  followed  her.  Annie  Curran  and  Tim  were 
tenants  of  one  of  the  Willowbrook  farms  until  Annie  died 
untimely  and  Tim  came  back  to  be  coachman. 

The  Currans,  Fitzgeralds,  Kellys,  Callahans  are  all 
notable  Irish  names  as  is  the  patronymic  of  Maggie  and 
all  the  Hardens  whose  kindly  relations  with  the  Willow- 
brook  families  covered  half  a  century.  Maggie  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Father  and  Mother,  as  indeed  was  everybody 
else  that  had  to  do  with  them.  Nora  Harden  Vanderbush 
at  this  writing  shares  with  Kate  Proctor  Hayden  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  house  at  Willowbrook. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  when  I  was  born  most  people, 
who  knew  about  it,  thought  I  had  arrived  in  the  world 
rather  late  to  see  anything  happen  that  was  really  trouble¬ 
some  or  of  vital  interest.  The  American  Revolution  had 
got  by,  Napoleon  had  risen,  shone  and  sunk  to  rest,  the 
War  of  1812  was  past,  such  as  it  was,  and  also  our 
altercation  with  Mexico.  The  country  had  survived  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson,  and  the  popular  portrait  of  the  moment 
was  that  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Of  course,  it  seemed 
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as  though  the  world  had  pretty  well  got  through.  And 
when  I  stood  at  the  age  of  three  on  the  round  marble- 
top  table  in  the  corner  of  the  dining-room,  dressed  up 
in  a  Continental  uniform,  and  admired  by  laughing  older 
sisters,  I  stood  as  a  sign  of  what  had  gone  by. 

But  the  next  thing  I  remember  is  of  riding  home  from 
town  in  a  carriage  with  Father,  and  being  aware,  some¬ 
how,  that  he  was  digesting  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Everything  then  had  not  happened.  Following  the 
Continental  uniform  and  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  there 
were  Christmases  and  Christmas  trees.  At  one  of  them 
I  got  a  soldier  with  a  drum. 

Soldiers  became  popular  in  the  early  ’60s.  Auburn  was 
an  active  recruiting  station  and  there  was  a  camp  ground 
on  the  outskirts  on  our  side  of  it.  I  can  remember  enough 
about  that  war  to  contrast  its  amateur  beginnings  with 
our  more  workmanlike  proceedings  half  a  century  later. 
Six-year-olds,  however,  regard  such  things  in  the  mass 
as  pictures,  and  the  details  are  what  went  on  in  the  family 
— the  donkey  cart  in  which  one’s  elder  brothers  took 
apples  to  the  camp  ground ;  the  everlasting  pulling 
of  lint.  Later  visits  from  the  soldiers  on  leave,  one  of 
whom,  Captain  Smedburg,  had  lost  a  leg,  another,  Garrow 
Throop,  had  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

Nowadays  we  have  all  got  over  the  notion  that  every¬ 
thing  has  happened.  On  the  contrary  the  changes  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  have  been  so  rapid,  so  wrenching,  that 
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we  begin  to  be  surprised  when  we  look  out  at  night  to 
see  in  the  sky  the  same  stars  we  saw  before.  What  is  ahead 
we  don’t  know,  which  is  our  usual  condition,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  unusually  conscious  of  it. 

Willowbrook  is  now  the  possession  of  Mabel  Brewster 
who  has  put  it  in  excellent  order  with  paint,  modern 
plumbing,  electric  light  and  oil-burning  heat,  and  yet  with 
very  little  change  in  its  appearance.  It  still  looks  like  the 
Nineteenth  Century  but  offers  what  we  call  the  comforts 
of  our  own  time.  It  needs  a  current  of  life  to  sweep 
through  it  and  may  get  one  any  moment. 


THE  PRESENT  OWNER 
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T.  B.  Aldrich  to 
Bayard  Taylor. 

Springside,  Aug.  20,  1865. 

My  dear  Bayard, — Your  letter  reached  me  just  in  time 
not  to  be  re-mailed  to  Boston.  I  take  my  departure  for 
that  place  to-morrow  morning.  It  was  my  intention  to  re¬ 
main  in  these  lovely  regions  one  week;  but  my  friends 
would  not  hear  of  so  short  a  stay.  I  have  made  five  starts 
for  home,  but  each  time  a  picnic  on  “The  Point,”  an  ex¬ 
cursion  on  the  Owasco,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Cayuga  Lake, 
was  purposely  proposed  to  detain  me.  But  my  trunk  is 
packed,  and  determination  (to  go)  is  the  prevailing  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  countenance.  I  fancy  that  I  have  had  the 
cream  of  my  summer’s  milk.  To  live  in  an  old  rambling 
cocked-hat  mansion  with  one’s  betrothed ; — to  have  enough 
money  and  plenty  of  refined  people,  a  choice  library  of 
ten  thousand  books,  sunsets,  moon-rises,  horses,  boats,  and 
newly-laid  eggs — what  could  be  pleasanter?  I  thought  to 
write  some  poems  here,  but  I  have  been  too  happy  in  the 
flesh.  I  have  to  be  a  trifle  melancholy — to  escape  from 
something— —to  write  decent  verses.  I  wanted  to  escape 
from  nothing  here — especially  the  library.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  lake — a  joyous  row  is  it  across — is  a  place 
called  “Willowbrook”.  A  gracious  little  brook  winds  in 
and  out  among  groves  of  willows,  singing  all  day  and  all 
night  long  to  one  of  the  quaintest  old  houses  in  the  world. 
It  belongs  to  one  Mr.  Martin.  The  building  consisted 
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originally  of  four  rooms :  additions  have  been  made  from 
year  to  year  until  now  there  are  thirty.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  architecture  in  the  thing,  the  extensions  have  been 
stuck  on  just  where  they  were  most  wanted  and  handiest. 
The  result,  outside,  would  set  a  lover  of  the  grotesque 
quite  wild  with  pleasure :  inside,  the  narrow  by-ways  and 
odd  nooks  leading  into  each  other,  make  me  think  of 
midnight  murders  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  In  this  shapeless 
old  pile  is  a  collection  of  books  that  would  make  your 
eyes  stare — Shelf  after  shelf  of  rare  old  black-letter  vol¬ 
umes,  annotated  and  autographed  by  famous  hands — orig¬ 
inal  editions  of  almost  everything  that  is  rare.  I  should 
like  to  be  confined  there  with  you  for  two  weeks  on  bread 
and  water  rations.  We’d  come  out  mere  souls.  I  suppose 
I  cannot  tempt  you  to  envy  me  my  content,  since  your 
own  summer  has  been  so  pleasant.  I  would  like  to  add 
your  visit  to  Whittier  to  my  list  of  congenial  doings.  I 
don’t  know  him  at  all,  but  I  think  he  must  be  a  genuine 
fine  spirit.  I  would  also  like  to  confiscate  your  delight 
in  writing  a  long  poem.  Men  who  cannot  write  verse  are 
ignorant  of  the  highest  earthly  enjoyment — the  least 
earthy,  I  mean.  .  .  .  Your  friend, 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 

— From  Greenslett’s  Life  of  Aldrich 

i 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Lindley,  wife  of  Dr.  Lindley  (long 
a  missionary  to  South  Africa  and  Oom  Paul  Kruger’s 
pastor),  to  her  daughter  Sarah,  afterwards  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Willowbrook,  20th  June,  1861. 

My  dear  Sarah : 

I  address  this  to  you  because  I  am  writing  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Martin  the  lady  who  wishes  and  expects  you  to 
spend  some  time  with  her  this  summer.  The  family  is  a 
very  nice  one  and  all  their  outward  circumstances  lovely. 
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Mr.  Martin  is  much  of  a  gentleman,  intelligent,  easy  in 
his  manners,  affectionate  in  his  family  and  of  large  hos¬ 
pitality.  He  has  great  respect  for  the  religion  of  some 
people  and  not  much  for  the  religion  of  others.  While 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  secession  measures  of  the  South 
he  has  a  very  warm  side  towards  that  part  of  our  country 
and  dislikes  abolitionists.  Mrs.  Martin  is  a  grand  good 
woman,  ever  busy  in  a  hundred  ways  to  do  good.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  the  family  consists  of  ten 
children,  four  boys  and  six  girls.  I  think  you  will  like 
the  whole  family,  especially  the  lady  part  of  it.  Mrs. 
Martin  seems  very  anxious  you  should  not  fail  to  enjoy 
her  hospitality.  Mr.  Martin  lives  four  miles  from  Auburn. 
His  house  stands  near  The  Owasco  lake  and  is  hidden 
among  trees  of  various  kinds.  I  think  you  will  very  much 
enjoy  the  water,  woods  and  the  shady  walks  you  will 
have  here. 

I  feel  thankful  that  our  good  Father  had  made  the  way 
for  you  open  to  this  lovely  summer  retreat.  You  will  do 
well  to  avail  yourself  of  it  without  needless  delay. 

Pasted  into  the  family  bible  is  the  following : 


Articles  of  Faith  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

in  Utica  (about  1836) 

1.  You  believe  there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God, 
who  is  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost:  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  things 
that  are  therein ;  and  that  he  constantly  upholds,  preserves 
and  governs  all  the  affairs  and  concerns  thereof,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wise  and  eternal  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

2.  You  believe  that  God  first  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him  upon 
condition  of  perfect  obedience,  but  that  our  first  parents 
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fell  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  thereby  bringing  sin 
and  ruin  on  all  their  posterity. 

3.  You  believe  that  God  in  mercy,  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  hath  provided  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer  for  us, 
even  his  own  Son,  who  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  hath 
sent  him  in  our  nature  to  redeem  and  save  sinners ;  and 
that  through  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  the  elect  are 
brought  to  believe  in  Him  and  obtain  eternal  life.  That 
mankind,  being  wholly  enemies  to  God,  and  utterly  in¬ 
disposed  to  embrace  his  gospel,  until  their  hearts  are 
renewed  and  changed  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God. 

4.  You  believe  that  all  who  heartily  embrace  the  gospel 
offers  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  immediately  justi¬ 
fied,  and  shall  be  more  and  more  sanctified  and  be  kept 
in  the  power  of  God  through  faith ;  unto  salvation. 

5.  You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment  to  come,  and  that  all,  at  the  last  day,  shall 
be  raised,  and  Christ  shall  judge  the  world,  when  he  shall 
invite  his  saints  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom,  and  condemn 
and  doom  the  ungodly  into  everlasting  punishment. 

You  do  also  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  containing,  in  general,  the 
system  of  Faith  and  Practice  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

COVENANT 

You  now  then ,  avouch  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  your  God ;  as  far  as  you  know  your¬ 
self,  heartily  giving  yourself  to  God,  and  desiring  to  be 
his  forever:  and  you  promise  by  divine  grace,  to  walk  in 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blamelessly ;  hoping  that 
you  sincerely  repent  of  all  your  sins,  and  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  for  pardon 
and  salvation;  that  you  possess  benevolence  towards  all 
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mankind,  and  complacency  in  the  righteous:  You  Do  Re¬ 
solve,  in  dependence  on  Christ,  to  deny  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  hurts ;  to  cultivate  charity  and  faithfulness 
towards  your  brethren,  and  to  devote  yourself  to  the  Lord, 
to  he  wholly  for  him.  You  also  engage  to  submit  to  the 
watch,  government  and  discipline  of  Christ,  in  all  the 
ordinances  and  requirements  of  the  gospel. 


From  an  Old  Throop  Bible  with  Throop  Records 
from  1783,  and  Hatch  Records  from  1795. 

*  *  * 

George  B.  Throop  was  married  to  Abia  Thompson  the 
2nd  day  of  November  1783. 

Enos  Thompson  Throop,  son  of  George  and  Abia  was 
born  the  21st  of  August  1784. 

Mehetibel  Throop,  daughter  of  George  and  Abia  was 
born  the  3rd  of  August  1786. 

Mary  Ann  Throop  was  born  the  12th  of  January  1789 
and  died  the  5th  of  September  following. 

Mary  Ann  Throop  the  second  was  born  the  8th  of 
October  1790. 

George  B.  Throop  was  born  the  12th  of  April  1793. 

*794 — J3  Nov.  George  B.  Throop,  Sen’r.  died  Aetat  33 
years  and  23  days. 


*  *  * 

George  W.  Hatch  was  married  to  Abia  Throop  the  28th 
day  of  June  1795. 

Abia  Hatch,  daughter  of  George  and  Abia  was  born  the 
24th  April  1796. 

Elizabeth  Hatch  was  born  the  23rd  February  1799. 
Sarah  Louisa  Hatch  was  born  the  27th  January  1802 
and  died  the  13th  day  of  February  1803. 
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George  Whitfield  Hatch,  Junior,  was  born  the  27th 
April  1804. 

Israel  Thompson  Hatch  was  born  the  31st  day  of  July 
1808. 

George  W.  Hatch  the  elder,  died  1829  aged  59. 

Abia  Hatch,  the  elder,  died  24th  June  1846,  aged  83 
years  and  9  months. 
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